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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C. 2, where ali communications should be addressed. 














TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manayer of the Svecratror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where ail back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 

ABOUR has spoken on the Irish question and has invited 
the country to add one more pretence to the many 
pretences which have brought about the present situation. 
The papers of Wednesday published a Report drawn up by 
the Commission of the Labour Party which recently visited 
Ireland. The Commission went to Ireland, where a fortnight 
was spent, with characteristically high hopes of solving the 
Irish problem which had eluded the wit of all the stupid and 
eynical politicians in office. But, of course, the Labour repre- 
sentatives were not able to make peace in Ireland—in fact, in 
spite of all the rumours and the continuation of some sort of 
negotiations, peace seems to be as far off as ever. In these 
circumstances the Labour representatives contented themselves 
with writing a Report which is invested with a judicial air, but 
which is as unjudicial a production as one could well imagine. 





The Report is furnished with appendices giving extracts from 
police documents and other papers, and photographs of destroyed 
property. ‘‘ We believe,” say the writers, “ that the evidence 
we have been able to obtain is more than sufficient to justify 
the strongest condemnation of the policy of the Government.” 
Presently it is admitted that it was “ difficult or impossible ” 
to obtain evidence about reprisals “ owing to the atmosphere 
of terrorism.” The Labour representatives apparently drew 
their information from those who were only too ready to give 
the sort of information which the Labour representatives 
required. They went to Ireland with strong prejudices against 
the Government, and in spite of the difficulty of obtaining 
evidence worthy of the name in Ireland, they returned with 
their prejudices fuily confirmed, Perhaps that was only to be 
expected, 





The Commission give instances to support their allegation 
that buildings have been deliberately burnt by servants cf 
the Crown:— ~ 

“Incendiarism is part of the policy of the Black and Tans 
and auxiliaries. It is, we believe, one of their methods of 
terrorism and revenge. Many of the fires which occurred both 
in town and country districts have been those of houses occupied 
by known Sinn Feiners. Sinn Fein halls have been destroyed 
by fire. Public buildings in places where there is q Sinn Fein 
majority, or at least an anti-British majority on the local 
authority, have met the same fate. To suggest that such 
burnings are the result of deliberate Sinn Fein activity seems 
to us unreasonable, and, indeed, stupid, more aay as 
in many of these cases people have been shot or ill-treated. 
We cannot conceive even the most extreme and violent Sinn 
Feiners operating a policy which would result in destroying 
rer of value to their own supporters, and subjecting their 
riends to physical hurt.” 


Here is another specimen passage :— 

“We have information which goes to show that prisoners, 
alleged to have been fired upon and killed in an attempt to 
escape, have been shot in cold blood. The outstanding fact 
regarding lots of tho Black and Tans and auxiliaries is that 
they are not under control. The Government has created a 
weapon which it cannot wield.” 


What fatally invalidates the Report, in spite of the care 
to assume a judicial tone, and in spite of a tribute here and 
there to the police and an admission that Irish Republicans 
have committed murders, is an entire want of perspective. 
We do not want for a moment to appear to defend unofficial 
reprisals, for we condemn them as much as other people do 
who are concerned for the efficiency and good repute of the 
forces of the Crown. But we are as certain as we can be of 
anything that the responsible officers in Ireland agree with 
us, and that every attempt is being mede to cure offences 
against discipline. A person who knew nothing about Ircland 
and tried to acquire information from this Report would be 
utterly misled. That is the central and most painful fact. 
Such a person would not learn that a regular campaign of 
cold-bloeded murder was organized in Ireland against the 
representatives of the Crown, and that it was not until the 
assassinations had passed all bounds that soldiers and policemen 
began to hit back in self-defence. Every document which 
fails to recognize the course of events in Ireland is worthless 
and, moreover, dishonest, though we do not impute actual 
dishonesty to the Labour representatives, but rather a genuire 
lack of judicial capacity. 


The Report winds up with a recommendation. “No 
solution,” it is said, “ will be found through a policy of violence 
or vengeance; the only solution is granting to Ireland the 
freedom which is her due.’’ These are most unhelpful words 
—another pretence. So far as their general meaning goes 
we all, of course, agree with them. The authors refrain from 
defining their precise meaning because they know that nothing 
accurately defined in terms of freedom with safety and justice 
would be accepted by the Irish Republicans, 


On Wednesday there was a Labour Conference to consider 
the Report on Ireland. Mr. A. G. Cameron, who presided, 
said that “if the British people knew the facts they would not 
tolerate them for five minutes.”” As the result of her handling 
of the Irish question “ Britain had not a friend in the world,” 
Mr, Arthur Greenwood, who was Secretary to the Commission, 
described the “‘ Black and Tans” as a “band of military 
adventurers who had been let loose in Ireland.” The members 
of the Commission when they were in Cork became “ ashamed 
of the name of Englishmen.” Mr. J. Bromley moved a resolu- 
tion demanding an immediate inquiry into reprisals, and chal- 
jenging the Government to disprove the statements of the 
Labour Commission, The resolution was carried unanimously, 
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Mr. Arthur Henderson then moved a resolution in favour of 
(1) Withdrawing all armed forces from Ireland; (2) placing 
the responsibility for maintaining order on the local authorities; 
and (3) providing for the immediate election by proportional 
representation of a Constituent Assembly charged to work 
out a Constitution for Ireland. The Constituent Assembly, 
however, is to be limited by two conditions, namely, that 
protection must be provided for minorities, and that Ireland 
shall not be allowed to become “a militarist or naval menace 
to Great Britain.” Pretence becomes even worse when Labour 
tries to define its meaning. Surely Mr. Henderson and his 
friends know that what they propose has already been refused 
by the Republicans. As for removing the troops and trusting 
to the local authorities, that would be a short cut to chaos 
and massacre. ‘‘ Local Authorities’ is only another name for 
Sinn Fein, guided or terrorized by the fanatical criminals of 
the Republican Brotherhood. 


A correspondent has sent us a circular which has been issued 
a illegal Irish Parliament, Dail Eireann, to rate-collectors. 

ny of the rate-collectors, who are the servants of the 
Crown, have not been sufficiently convinced or sufficiently 
terrorized by Sinn Fein to obey the instructions of Dail Eireann, 
Consequently they have refused to collect rates and hand 
them over to the local councils which have joined their fortunes 
with Dail Eireann. Naturally, they fear penalties and financial 
loss for breaking their bond. The circular, after explaining 
how unreasonably and even wickedly these rate-collectors 
are behaving, ends with the following threat :— 

“This Department has done everything possible to meet 
the collectors. After this circular it will appeal no more, but 
will act sternly and swiftly as a government, and as a government 
in a state of war. The rate-collector cannot be allowed to 
dictate to the Irish Nation. Rather let them hear through 
this Department the voice of the Irish Nation, ‘ Collect or 
resign ’—or take the consequences.” 

The “consequences,” we suppose, will be that the unhappy 
rate-collector, who still trembles and is idle between the devil 
and the deep sea, will be shot. 

The Sinn Feiners continued their outrages during the Christ- 
mas holidays. On Christmas Eve a gang wrecked the Cork 
Examiner office, because tho paper had supported the Roman 
Catholic Bishop’s plea for a cessation of the murder-campaign. 
On Sunday four men attacked a policeman in Limerick; a 
young girl who threw herself between the assassins and their 
victim was shot dead. On Monday a large party of armed 
Sinn Feiners who pretended to be holding a dance at Bruff, 
County Limerick, were surprised by troops and police. The 
Sinn Feiners opened fire and killed a policeman, but were over- 
powered and captured. This week the Southern Irish railway- 
men, who refused to work on trains carrying troops and police, 
or to handle Army stores and who had been dismissed, offered 
themselves for employment on the old terms and were taken 
back. Their recourse to “direct action” has deprived them 
of their wages for months and has inflicted great loss on Southern 
Irish traders, but it has not impeded the troops or the police. 
We are glad that these railweymen have at last seen the folly 
of their ways. 


The court-martial recently held on the directors and editor 
of the Freem#zn’s Journal for publishing a false report of the 
alleged flogging of a civilian by some soldiers in Portobello 
Barracks, Dublin, sentenced the defendants, Mr. H. Edwards, 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald, and Mr. P. J. Hooper, to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, and fined their journal £3,000. The attempt 
made in some quarters to represent this prosecution as an attack 
upon the Liberty of the Press is a mere pretence. The Nation- 
alist organ was, of course, deliberately trying to aid and abet 
the insurrection, which it does not openly encourage, by publish- 
ing scandalous rumours about the troops and police. It is the 
duty of every honest journalist to print what he believes to be 
the truth, but to abstain from printing injurious statements 
which he cannot or will not verify. If the conductors of the 
Freeman's Journal had observed this familiar rule, they would 
not now bein gaol. The Countess Markiewicz has been sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour for conspiracy 
to murder soldiers and policemen. She was condemned to 
death for her share in the Dublin rebellion of Easter 1916, 
but was reprieved and released by our confiding Government, 
only to return to her evil courses. 





The Prime Minister spoke on the League of Nations at a 
luncheon given on Wednesday, December 22nd, to the Canadian 
delegates returning from Geneva. He said that the League 
had begun well, but that it would not achieve its real purpose 
until it included all nations. Germany would, he hoped, try 
to carry out the Peace Treaty, and then no one would object 
to her admission. America’s presence was essential, because 
disarmament could not begin until all nations were agreed upon 
it. “You cannot have Britain and France doing it, and 
America not doing it.” All nations must agree that “ they will 
not start again this pernicious and disastrous rivalry in arma- 
ments, which will inevitably end in another clash unless it is 
arrested.” Sir George Foster, in reply, said that the delegates 
from forty-two nations who went to Geneva—and who added 
six nations to their number—learned to know one another, and 
that this result alone justified the meeting. 


Mr. Balfour, on Wednesday, December 22nd, gave the House 
of Commons an interesting account of the first year’s work of 
the League of Nations. The Court of International Justice, 
he said, would come into existence as soon as more than half 
the member-nations had ratified the scheme; the court would 
have compulsory jurisdiction only over those nations which 
accepted a supplementary protocol to that effect. Amendments 
to the Covenant would be considered first by a committee of 
the Council, and then by the Council, before being submitted 
to the next Assembly. Mr. Balfour spoke hopefully of the 
plan, adopted by the League Council, of permitting poor countries 
to issue bonds on the security of their land or other assets, and 
of encouraging other countries to accept these bonds in pay- 
ment for their exports. The League had been hampered by 
lack of money in its campaign against typhus in Eastern Europe 
and in its efforts on behalf of the Russian and German prisoners 
of war. Mr. Balfour said that we could not afford to abandon 
the experiment of the League. The Covenant might be modi- 
fled, but we could never go back to the international disorganiza- 
tion of the past, or retrace one of the greatest steps ever taken 
by civilization. 


The Allied Ambassadors in Paris decided on Monday to 
refer to their Governments the question of Germany’s illegal 
armies, thinly disguised as “ Security Police” or “‘ Volunteers,” 
which are strongest in Bavaria and in East Prussia. The German 
Government are ill-advised in attempting to play fast and 
loose with the precise stipulations of the Peace Treaty. Germany 
has little to gain by secretly organizing fresh armies, but she 
has much to lose in the way of commercial credits without 
which her industries cannot be restored and her workmen fully 
employed. The Allies are not likely to make any special effort 
to assist Germany in her difficulties while they have good reason 
to believe her guilty of bad faith in the crucial matter of dis- 
armament. Nor can we justly blame France for being suspicious 
of a Germany that is continually inventing excuses for her 
non-fulfilment of the peace terms. 


On Christmas Eve the Italian troops blockading Fiume 
suddenly attacked the town. Signor d’Annunzio’s legionaries 
offered a strenuous resistance and seem to have held their 
ground. After a truce on Christmas Day the fighting began 
again on Sunday, and there were many casualties. An Italian 
battleship bombarded the town. Signor d’Annunzio waa 
wounded in the head by a splinter from an Italian shell. On 
Tuesday the Mayor of Fiume asked for an armistice on con- 
dition that the legionaries should evacuate the two small islands 
assigned to the Southern Slavs and should surrender the Italian 
warships in the port. What the Italian people think of this 
painful affair may be judged from the fact that all the theatres 
closed their doors on Monday as a sign of mourning. Italians 
have not forgotten Aspromonte, where, in 1862, Garibaldi, 
while marching on Papal Rome, was attacked and captured by 
Piedmontese troops at the orders of Rattazzi, who feared foreign 
complications. The parallel between Aspromonte and Fiume 
is not exact, for Garibaldi was wounded in an attempt to stop 
his men from firing on their fellow-Italians, whereas Signor 
d’Annunzio encouraged his men to fight. Yet the two episodes 
are sufficiently alike to impress Italian patriots. Aspromonte 
caused Rattazzi’s fall and increased Garibaldi’s popularity. 


Great Britain and France, on December 23rd, agreed upon a 
frontier between the mandate-territory of Syria on the one 
hand and the mandate-territories of Palestine and Mesopotamia 
on the other. Northern Palestine will extend on the coast to 
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the ‘‘ Ladder of Tyre,” north of Acre, and will include Safed 
and the Jewish colonies on the Upper Jordan and the western 
shores of the Sea of Galilee. East of the Jordan the Palestine 
frontier runs south of the Yarmuk river and of Deraa, the railway 
junction on the Damascus-Hedjaz line. The Hauran is left to 
Syria. The boundary, crossing the Syrian descit, cuts the 
Euphrates at Abu Kemal, to which our outposts were withdrawn 
last year, and thence runs northward to the Tigris, some eighty 
miles above Mosul. Sinjar, the site of the famous Roman 
fortress of Singara, is assigned to Mesopotamia. We have no 
need to envy our French allies the task of preserving order to 
the west of this imaginary desert frontier, which the nomads 
will disregard. But the French, who have tamed the Tuareg 
in the Sahara, are quite capable of persuading the Shammar of 
the Syrian desert that commerce pays better than brigandage. 


Sir Perey Cox, the High Commissioner for Mesopotamia, 
reported last week that the provisional native Council of State 
had begun its work. Jaafer Pasha, Minister of Defence, was 
considering the question of enrolling an Arab army, so that 
the British forces of occupation might be reduced. Colonel 
Joyce, who served under the Emir Feisal, had been appointed 
as one of the commanders of the existing Arab levies. Order 
had been restored on the Middle Euphrates, and a mixed com- 
mission of British and Arab members would devise methods of 
administering that region. An Arab officer who had served in 
Syria had been appointed as the civil governor of the Baghdad 
division. Sir Perey Cox has lost no time in showing that we 
desire the natives of Mesopotamia to govern themselves. But 
the Council of State has no easy task before it, in view of the 
feuds between the towns and the tribes, and among the tribes 
snd the religious sects, which the Turks encouraged in order to 
profit by Arab disunion. Miss Gertrude Bell’s recent valuable 
report on the civil administration of Mesopotamia is illuminating 
in this respect. 


The Indian National Congress, which is now attended only 
by the wilder native politicians, was opened on Sunday with 
a characteristic address by a Madras Nationalist, Mr. Achariar. 
He denounced Mr. Gandhi’s “non co-operation” scheme, 
which has, of course, proved a ridiculous failure. But his 
own panacea was not less absurd. “ We can starve English 
planters, merchants, traders,and manufacturers with an increas- 
ing scarcity of labour into gradual exhaustion and a satisfactory 
mentality towards us.” Mr. Achariar would boycott foreign 

ports and stop the export of raw produce, and would thus 
deprive millions of their livelihood. Mr. Montagu, who lamented 
the placid contentment of the Indian peoples, should be pleased 
with such speeches. No one, in reading them, would suppose 
that Great Britain had just instituted far-reaching reforms in 
India, under which the natives will take a large share in the 
administration. 


Parliament was prorogued on Thursday, December 28rd, 
to February 15th. The House of Commons sat through 
Wednesday night to Thursday afternoon, debating the Lords’ 
amendments to the Agriculture Bill, te which a few Inde- 
pendent Liberals and Mr. Devlin offered a strenuous resistance 
for tactical purposes. In the end most of the Lords’ amend- 
ments were accepted by the House, and the Bill, shorn of some 
of the arbitrary powers conferred on committees and officials, 
became law on Thursday night, together with the Government 
of Ireland Bill and the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Bill. 


Sir Robert Horne, in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
December 22nd, described the negotiations which had taken 
place for trading with the Bolsheviks. The Government had, 
he said, laid down their conditions on July 7th last, but the 
3olshevik attack on Poland had caused the discussion to be 
suspended. The Government asked (1) that prisoners should 
be released, (2) that anti-British propaganda should cease, 
(3) that debts for goods supplied and services rendered should 
be recognized, and (4) that there should be commercial facilities 
on both sides. They could not admit the Bolshevik demand 
that British citizens should be denied the right to sue Bolshevik 
agents for debts owing by Russia. But if we recognized the 
Bolsheviks in so far as trade was concerned, this question of 
debts would assume a new aspect. Sir Robert Horne expressed 
a hope that some agreement might be made, so that British 
merchants might be free to trade with Russia at their own risk, 
and thus lay a foundation for peaca 





The Prime Minister, speaking later in the debate, discussed 
the situation in the Near East. He said that the Allies were 
not prepared to negotiate with Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish 
insurgent leader. It was possible that Mustapha Kemal might 
come to terms with the Turkish Government, and then we could 
discuss matters with the true representatives of Turkey. Mr. 
Lloyd George emphasized the folly of tearing up the Treaty 
of Sévres, which was carefully considered and which “ was 
based on principles of policy which were vital to the British 
Empire.” To throw over Greece and restore Smyrna to the 
Turks would be a betrayal for thirty pieces of silver—which 
we should not get. It would, we may add, be a crime to make 
the Asiatic Greeks suffer for the sins of ex-King Constantine. 
Every one knows that the restoration of Turkish rule in Smyrna 
would be followed by a wholesale massacre of the Greek 


population, 


The King’s Speech at the prorogation of Parliament expacssed 
@ hope that trade might shortly reopen with Russia and that 
this might lead to peace in Eastern Europe. “It is of the 
highest importance, however, that Poland and her neighbours 
should compose their political differences.” The Speech 
mentioned the acceptance of mandates for ex-enemy territories 
and commended the work of the League of Nations. The 
Prince of Wales had in his Australasian tour “done much to 
strengthen the mutual sympathy and trust which cement the 
Empire.” The Specch, after reviewing the work of the session, 
declared that there had been a steady return to normal con- 
ditions in industry. ‘‘ The darkest cloud on the horizon—the 
growing amount of unemployment ”’—arose from the poverty 
of our foreign customers, who lacked credit and thus could 
not buy our goods. The Government were seeking to mitigate 
the hardships of unemployment, “‘as far as humanly possible.” 


The Select Committee on the Remuneration of Ministers, 
in its report issued last week, proposed that the Prime Minister 
should be paid a salary of £8,000, instead of £5,000, in con- 
sideration of his increased burdens and responsibilities, The 
Committee oxpressed the belief that no modern Prime Minister 
had been able to live on his salary. The salaries but not the 
offices of the First Lord of the Treasury, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the Lord President of the Council and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and of the Minister without Portfolio, 
should be abolished. Out of the £19,000 a year thus saved, 
Ministers of Cabinet rank should have their salaries raised, if 
necessary, to £5,000 a year, which should be the normal pay 
of every Cabinet Minister. The Ministers should be arranged 
in five classes, with salaries of £5,000, £3,000, £2,000, £1,500, 
and £1,000 respectively. The first class should include twelve 
Ministers, with whom the Lord Chancellor would rank. The 
second class should include the Ministries of Agriculture, Labour, 
and Transport. The Attorney-General and Solicitor-General 
should have theirsalaries of £7,000 and £6,000 reduced by £2,000 
apiece, apart from fees. The proposed redistribution of salaries 
would increase the total cost of the Ministry from £158,625 
to £162,000. We are all for economy, but the country cannot 
afford to underpay its Ministers. Moreover, we must have a 
pension scheme for ex-Cabinet Ministers. 





The Select Committee on Telephone Charges reported last 
week in favour of the much higher scale of charges proposed 
by the Post Office. In London, for example, the installation 
rent of £5 is to be raised to £8 10s., and each local call will cost 
14d. instead of 1d. Moreover, the London area is reduced to 
a circle with a radius of ten miles from Oxford Circus; a con- 
siderable section of the Port of London, especially the Tilbury 
docks, will thus be excluded. As the telephone service shows a 
heavy loss, it is difficult to resist the official demand for higher 
charges, which, according to the Committee, will make next 
year’s revenue balance the expenditure. On the other hand, 
if the telephone is made a luxury, people of moderate means 
will give it up and the service will cease to expand as it should 
The proposed increase in the rates is not wholly attributable 
to the war. It is unquestionably due in part to the relative 
inefficiency of State administration. Every old subscriber 
looks back with regret to the days of the National Telephone 
Company which gave a cheap and good service. 


do. 





Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 82 


Thursday week, 813; a year ago, 91. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
“TLLEGAL GOVERNMENT” AND THE REMEDY. 


[* another part of our issue of to-day Sir William Davison, 

the energetic and vigilant Member for South Kensing- 
ton, sends us some correspondence about the Council of 
Action which he has had with the secretary of that body. 
The matters discussed and disclosed are, in our opinion, of 
the very greatest importance, and the public will do well to 

ive them close attention. It will be seen that the Council of 
Ketion has not, as some easy-going people imagined, 

roved a mere bogy, which would soon disappear and 
be forgotten. On the contrary, the Council of Action has 
done exactly what it proposed to do, or what its final 
architects, the Communists of Moscow, designed it to do. 
Lenin, in one of those free-and-easy constitutional talks 
which are his speciality, told the world in general and 
his friends in England in particular that they must get 
busy with their Communistic revolution and the “ heavy 
civil war” which was to be the necessary accompaniment 
of the revolution. In addition, however, to these promised 
pleasures Lenin insisted that the proper plan of campaign 
was to set tp what he called an illegal system of Govern- 
ment side by side with the legal system, which could be 
used partly as a lever to destroy the old system and partly 
as the mechanism which would be ready to take over the 
work of government—or shall we say coercion, for under 
the Soviet system they are much the same ? As soon as the 
members of the old Government had been placed with their 
backs to the wall or were swinging from the lamp-posts, to 
use the very words in which our Communists rejoice, the 
Council of Action would step into the vacant seats in the 
Cabinet Room at 10 Downing Street. 

Whatever else is obscure from the correspondence with 
Sir William Davison, it is first of all clear that the Council 
of Action takes itself quite seriously and is prepared partly 
by menaces but chiefly by action—t.e., by a universal strike 
—to compel the Government to carry out not the policy 
adopted by the representatives of the electors in Parlia- 
ment assembled, but the policy adopted by the Labour 
Party, in other words by certain minority sections of the 
population, plus a number of co-opted members. The next 
fact which emerges from the letters sent us by Sir William 
Davison is that the Government appear to think it quite 
unnecessary to take up the pH thrown down to 
them by the Council of Action. That is the only way in 
which we can read the astonishing answer of the Home 
Secretary to the question put to him in the House of 
Commons. We venture to say that this official cowardice 
or complacency is not only perilous in itself, but will not, 
if persisted in by the Government, be much longer 
tolerated, or, to put it more plainly, pardoned by the 
British people. They look at things from a very different 
angle from that of Mr. Shortt. ey are determined not 
to be ruled by a self-elected Soviet of persons, some of 
them actually in liaison with the Communists of Russia 
and some blackmailed into acquiescence by the aforesaid 
extremists. Others, like the Jacobins of the French 
Revolution, are intoxicated by abstract ideas. These 
hold the comfortable belief that the shedding of much 
blood, though disagreeable in itself, is absolutely necessary 
to the peotfuction of revolution. If you start with the 
assumption that revolution is an end, and a beneficial 
end in itself, apart from its object, as do many revolu- 
tionaries, bloodshed and cruelty and destruction seem 
somehow natural and appropriate. In any case the 
revolutionary is always opposed to the idea of majority rule. 
You have, in his opinion, to give the people not what 
they want, but what they ought to want. By this easy 
graduation in political degeneracy minority nile actually 
becomes an ideal-majority rule, while real-majority rule is 
regarded as both contemptible per se and suspect from its 
results. 

We shall assume until we are better taught that the 
British people as a whole, whatever the Government 
may think, are not going to sit down under the menaces 
of the Council of Action. Though the Government appar- 
ently do net see it, the people perceive that a very dangerous 
piece of machinery hes been publicly set up in this country 
—a jece of machinery which, if skilfully, recklessly, and 








boldly employed, is quite enough to destroy our Con- 
stitution and bring upon us untold, though entirely un- 
necessary, misery and degradation. The machine ig 
capable of reproducing the horrors of Bolshevik Russia, 
and horrors, though at first that sounds hardly possible, 
immensely intensified owing to the thickness on the 
ground of our population. In the vast spaces of Russia 
men can just live under a Soviet Government. In 
crowded places like the towns of England the agony would 
be far greater. Russia is all country and no town. We 
are all town and no country. These are grim facts, but 
they are worth remembering. “ But,” it will be said, 
“there is no reason to worry about this fantastic 
machinery that was put together so openly in our midst, 
Don’t you notice with what trembling fingers the work is 
done? Don’t you see how little pleased its authors really 
are with it, and how obviously the whole thing is only 
meant to frighten us ?”’ 

Our answer to such pleas for not bothering and for 
not indulging in a pleasant lassitude is that those trembling 
fingers and that half-heartedness in the men who aro 
now at work on the Council of Action are the very worst 
and most dangerous symptom of all. The men at this 
moment on the Council of Action are, we admit, 
not the kind of gentlemen who would desire to plunge 
the country into misery, or wage a “heavy civil 
war” or use the blank walls of London as convenient 
ag for getting rid of superfluous anti-revolutionaries, 
Ve are surprised, however, that the Government and 
our leading people, who have had plenty of time to study 
the history of revolutions, do not realize what we may 
call the theory and practice of the warming-pan. This 
is one of the most ingenious and most successful of 
revolutionary inventions. By threats, menaces, cajolery, 
bribery, and the rest of the machinery of blackmail you 
induce a set of moderates or semi-moderates to get ready 
the scaffolding. When it is ready, and the proper time 
is come, the moderates are pushed aside and the true 
uses of the scaffolding are made clear by those who suddenly 
and decisively take the place of the constructors. 

If the machinery for calling a general strike, not for 
economic reasons but to coerce the Government, is allowed 
to become one of our institutions, it will some day be 
used. But it will not long be used by the men who created 
it or who now work it. The stages will be something of 
this kind. Moderates will be coerced into threatening a 
general strike and then backing up their threats py an 
attempt at action. But the moment the real strain begins 
the Girondins of the Council will be superseded by a 
much more formidable and a much more desperate set of 
people. These will be a set of people of which the British 
public up to then has never heard. They will not be known 
even by many of the members of the organized trades. They 
will be men who will have been as much kept in the shadow 
as were Mr. Collins and his colleagues of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood and of the Irish Republican Army till the 
appointed hour arrived. During the years between the 
rebellion and the present year Mr. Collins was to most 
of us not even the shadow of a name. 

These are not the vaticinations of a latter-day Cassandra, 
but plain facts drawn from revolutionary experience. 
And at present they are emphasized by an unusual fact. 
Most revolutionary conspirators and plotters suffer from 
a lack of money. This is not the case now. Instead 
of the old condition that the more extreme a man’s views 
the less the money he had, the pockets of the extremists 
are much better lined than those of the moderates. And 
for a very good reason. It is Lenin, the prince of ex- 
tremists, who has got the gold. Strangest fact of 
all, he has no use for it for himself or for his own 
revolution, but a great deal of use for it in bringing on 
that world revolution which is his obsession. Finally, 
though to say this, we admit, will make many people 
think that we are overdoing it, Lenin realizes that with 
England left out there can be no real revolution. There- 
fore he must concentrate upon getting a move on in 
England. That was the real reason why he wanted to 
buy the Daily Herald, and he is now apparently getting hold 
of other Labour papers. Most significant of all, that is 
why he has set in motion those trembling wires which 
have ended by resounding through the land the praises 
of the Council of Action. 
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But enough of proof that we have got to take the Council 
of Action seriously. We are convinced that the country 
does not want conversion on this point. What it wants 
to know about now is the remedy. How are we to deal 
with a phenomenon of this kind? That the country 
means to rule itself through the will of the majority of the 
Voters is quite certain. But people are unquestionably 
puzzled by the problem of how to deal with a general strike. 
‘You can’t force people to work if they won’t. But if 
they get cross the minority in three cr four of the big 
trades might prefer to starve the country and themselves 
to death rather than give in.” The answer is that men 
won't do these things voluntarily. Unless there is coercion 
by some organization, by some minority which seizes power 
and authority and acts the part of a tyrant, a general strike, 
if attempted, will be a half-hearted affair. The represen- 
tatives of the Majority can always oppose successfully 
their will against the will of a Minority, if they are not 
anic-stricken, weak, or negligent, or somnolent. But 
ee are we to ensure that some unwillingness to resist, 
or some failure to act at the right moment, will not paralyze 
those in power? Governments, though they have all the 
necessary power in reserve when some violent minority 
springs at their throats, are as apt to be stampeded as is a 
huge bull by the attack of a panther which has not a 
twentieth part of its victim’s weight. 

An effective remedy is to be found in the institution 
of the Referendum or Poll of the People—the lodging 
in the hands of the people themselves of a veto over 
the acts of their representatives. We do not want 
to destroy representative institutions, but to give 
them a buttress that they have not got now—a ready appeal 
to their master and the master of us all. We have got 
Democracy in this country, but we want to add to our 
Constitutional machinery the power which will prevent, as 
far as mere institutions can, the seizing of power by a 
revolutionary minority. If it is really the will of the 
People that we should embark upon great Socialistic 
legislative schemes we shall have to endure them till by 
persuasion we can show the People a better way. But let us 
make sure what is the Wiil of the People. This we can 
accomplish by Constitutional machinery, which in all 
matters of great importance will enable the People, if they 
so desire, to veto the handiwork of their representatives. 
These representatives notoriously often pass Bills by a 
system of Party log-rolling rather than on conviction. 

The present situation affords a good illustration of what 
we mean. We are faced with a very serious and growing 
amount of unemployment. Such unemployment is the 
great opportunity of the revolutionist. He sees the 
troubled waters in which he loves to fish and in which he 
knows that he can get good sport. Hence the extremist 
first exaggerates the amount of unemployment, then 
stimulates the panic, local and general, out of which 
unemployment comes. Finally he still further inflames the 
situation by insisting upon remedies so violent and so 
dangerous that they are sure to intensify the disease they 
pretend to cure. Such is the nature of Parliamentary 
man, that if Governments are weak and not far-seeing, he 
gcadually slides into a system partly of blackmail and 
partly of party auction sales, and ends, though he calls 
himself a moderate, by playing the game of the extremists. 

If he does so under our present system, there is no 
remedy, and infinite harm may be done. For example, 
we may get, without the country understanding what is 
being done, the acceptance of that great revolutionary 
instrument which wrought such terrible disaster in Paris 
in 1848—“ le droit du travail,” the right to work. The 
yielding to such claims in a moment of Parliamentary 
panic would no doubt be bad in itself, but it could be 
rectified if the country had to give the final word. This 
statement is not mere theory. Look at what happened 
in Switzerland. In 1894 in Switzerland there was 
a great deal of trade depression, and a considerable 
proportion of the population was unable to find work. 
The Socialists, full of hope that in so complete a 
Democracy as Switzerland they could carry their favourite 
remedy, insisted on a project being put before the people 
Which made the right to work one of the essential rights of 
the Swiss citizen. It was said that the duty of the State 
was to provide employment on demand. The result was one 
of the most remarkable facts in the history of the Poll of 





the People in Switzerland. Only some 70,000 electors 
voted in favour of “le droit du travail,” over 380,000 
against it. 

It is no use for the enemies of the Poll of the People to 
say that this result was only procured because Switzerland 
is a peasant State. In the first place, there are very 
many more manual workers in Switzerland than those who 
voted for the Bill. Next, one can easily see how those 
peasants who cannot make their whole living out of their 
land, and so for a great part of the year are employed at 
wages, might have yielded to the skilful propaganda of the 
Socialists. It could be represented to them that they 
would be immensely benefited by “ the right to work.” 

We are sure that no endorsement of such a legislative 
proposal as “ the right to work” would be given by the 
British people. Therefore we desire to maintain our 
Democracy by true Democracy’s greatest instrument, the 
Poll of the People. Our readers have so often read in our 
pages an account of the very simple mechanism by which 
we can put the Referendum, noe as a veto power, into 
operation, and of the methods by which unnecessary and 
frivolous appeals can be prevented, that we shall not 
describe them again. If, however, they will refer to the 
review columns of this week’s issue they will see an account 
of how the Referendum works in Switzerland, which will 
prove that we are not, as supporters of the Referendum are 
so often accused of being, mere theorists, visionaries, and 
cranks. You will never find a Switzer outside the extreme 
Socialist parties who would like to abandon the Referendum. 





THE FUTURE OF NAVIES. 


SINCE we wrote on December 11th protesting against 
the idea of entering into a naval competition with 
America and suggesting that co-operation with America, 
in order to do away with the need for great armaments, 
was our only right line of policy, much that is encouraging 
has happened. This week, indeed, the signs are excellent. 
Mr. Daniels, the American Naval Secretary, who has long 
been regarded as the champion of a large navy, has declared 
that in his opinion a conference ought to be summoned 
to discuss the whole question of reducing armaments. 
Other voices, too, more important than that of Mr. Daniels, 
have been raised. Mr. Harding, the President-elect of 
the United States, has sent the following message to the 
New York World, which is foremost among American 
newspapers in advocating a naval agreement :— 

“World disarmament is only one important phese in the 

attainment of actual peace towards which we are all working. 
The nations which have the largest armaments must take tho 
lead. It has never been my thought that the United States, a 
nation unwerlike in times of peace, should enter into any rece 
in the matter of nevel armaments. My spoken opinion has 
been for a navy ample to protect our growing merchant marine 
and able to assure a dependable defence to our shores. It 
should never act as a threat at world peace. With the con- 
science of the world awakened against war end the growing 
desire of each nation to do its part there is reasonable assurance 
thet the time is not far distant when considerations of right 
rather than might will prevail and when disarmament will not 
be a dream but will become an actuslity.” 
The Japanese Ambassador in London has also spoken. 
This is important, as some controversialists have pretended 
that no arrangement between America and Great Britain 
would be possible so long as Japan insisted upon carrying 
out her present naval programme. The Japanese Ambas- 
sador, in a statement to the Daily Express published on 
Wednesday, said :— 

“The present naval programme of Japan is naturally con- 
ceived with the full object of national defence, and if it were not 
for complicated internal political differences, would have been 
carried into effect long ago. It goes without saying, however, 
that Japan stands ready to effect a reduction in her armaments 
in agreement with other Powers, not only in the interests of 
the people of the world, but in the interests and welfare of the 
Japanese nation itself. Japan believes in mutual forbearance 
and goodwill among nations, and wishes most ardently that 
the cause of the League of Nations be crowned with success.” 

Among Englishmen themselves, including both sailors 
and soldiers, there is evidently an enormous majority in 
favour of seeking some better method of securing peace 
in thé future than the ruinous one of building another 
great Navy. Articles on the subject have appeared in 
almost every paper, end we must say a special word of 
gratitude to the Morning Post, which has argued the case 
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for an arrangement with America with particular earnest- 
ness and force. 

We cannot imagine how any sane person can halt between 
the alternatives. The experiences of the war, and, much 
more, the foretaste which the war gave us of methods of 
fighting by sea, land, and air, which had not as yet been 
developed, but which are certain to come in the future, 
have reduced the future of war between Great Powers to 
a tragical farce. The thing could be done, of course, but 
it would simply mean suicide. It would not matter very 
much who won because everybody would be ruined even 
if they survived. Security we all want—the need for it 
remains as great as ever—but it is evident that it cannot 
be obtained in the old way. Everything has changed. 
Before the war we were always untiring advocates of a 
strong Navy because Germany clearly contemplated an 
attack upon the peace of Europe and because in those days 
the cost of security, great though it was, was within the 
capacity of the national purse. But what folly it would 
be to repeat the same methods now when no such thing 
as security by physical means is obtainable and when the 
attempt to obtain it would be utterly beyond our financial 
means! It may be said, though by very few persons we 
fancy, that what we are advocating is a surrender of the 
naval supremacy which we have possessed for generations, 
that we are adopting a policy of weakness, and that we are 
proposing to accept risks which should be abhorrent to 
every Englishman. Risks, of course, there must be— 
that is admitted—but what risk could be greater than 
heading straight for bankruptcy without even the likelihood 
than a bankrupt we should still be safe ? The position 
has wholly senna also because we no longer have a naval 
enemy in Europe. If we want enemies in this generation 
we shall have to create them. A very good way to create 
them would be to challenge other countries to a fresh naval 
competition. 

Suppose we wanted to enter into such a Dance of Death 
with America as our vis-d-vis. She would win in the 
end. The Americans are an obstinate people, not to be 
daunted when they are aroused any more than we are to be 
daunted, and they will have a good deal more money to 
spend on hobbies than we can hope to have. The whole 
idea is sheer lunacy, especially at a time when no two 
sailors can agree as to what kind of Navy, if any, ought 
to be built. The Admiralty want to build capital ships, 
and no doubt they can make out a pretty good case. 
The final developments of the war proved that a capital 
ship can be quite well protected from submarines. But 
even so, look at what that means. It means that you 
would have, let us say, 9 million pounds (representing a 
capital ship) floating at the centre of a circle, and the 
circle or screen of protecting destroyers round it would 
be made up of floating units costing, let us say, three- 
quarters of a million each. New warlike inventions, 
a during the war and now being perfected, are 

eing made so rapidly that a ship would scarcely be 
finished before she was obsolete. If the submarine danger 
may be taken as more or less settled, there is still the 
danger from the air. Probably the decks of no ship in 
future, even if they could be armed sufficiently to resist 
gunfire—which, by the way, will be far more accurate 
than it was at Jutland—will be able to resist aerial 
torpedoes. People talk about “ roofed-in”’ harbours. It 
is quite conceivable that they would be necessary— 
replicas on a grand scale of the roofed-in submarine shelter 
which the Germans built at Bruges. But there again 
there would be a pretty penny to pay. We simply have 
not got enough money to commit hari-kari with such 
elaborate and expensive detail. 

Our truest line of safety is to do the handsome thing, 
the trusting deed, the act of good faith—to prove by a 
beau geste that so far as we can bring it about we intend 
that the world shall be conducted through the association 
of nations. So far our hands are clean, for we have not 
laid down a single ship since the end of the war. Mr. 
Long has also said the right thing, though he did not, 
to our thinking, say enough. He pointed out that Great 
Britain once had a three-Power standard, that she then 
dropped to a two-Power standard, and that now she 
aspires to be no more than equal in strength to the Navy 
of one other great Power. If we enter into another 
competition we shall be building against America or against 











Ja an, and the world would know that we could not 
conceivably be building against anybody else. Let us 
think, again, what this would mean. It would mean 
that we should be basing our policy upon the ossibility 
of war with America. But such a possibility “a: utterly 
to be ruled out. We should not be building to help America 
against Japan because America can very well look after 
herself. Neither America nor Japan is at present building 
against us. They are building against one another. The 
only other possibility worth glancing at is that we might 
think of helping Japan against America. But this is, if 
— an even more odious idea than that of a direot 

ght between ourselves and America. It would certainly 
bring about the break-up of the British Empire. We 
have no quarrel with Japan, who is still our Al y, and a 
war with her in her own home waters is not to be thought 
of. Why, then, should we build? There is no reason 
at all except a stubborn clinging to an ancient formula 
when the conditions which evoked that formula have 
departed. 

We are delighted to see that the Navy League, in a 
New Year’s message to the nation, has Pad the insight 
and the courage entirely to re-cast its policy. When 
Germany was still the menace the Navy League was a 
splendid champion of the necessity of keeping up the 
strength of the Navy. It never ceased to try to convince 
the nation, and it never ceased to bring the Government 
of the day to book for any delinquencies. But now the 
Navy League declares that the only proper policy for 
Great Britain is to join with the United States in policing 
the seas and in framing a’sane naval policy for the world. 
By this declaration the Navy League proves how honest 
its motives were in the past. It saw the great danger 
then, and it demanded that it should be met, but it never 
did so out of any spirit of bravado, Jingoism, or panic. 
Now that the German danger has passed and no new 
danger has taken its place, the Navy League insists that 
an arrangement, beginning with America and ourselves 
and ultimately embracing all naval Powers, will meet 
all the necessities of the future. We should like to call 
special attention to the suggestion of the Navy League 
that if discussions can be opened between America and 
Great Britain both sides should be largely represented 
by seamen. We heartily agree. Seamen are natural 
diplomats, and the brotherhood of the seas is a solvent 
for all kinds of suspicion and perplexities that distress 
and impede politicians. Nothing would seem more 
natural to sailors than that they should co-operate. As 
between the American and British Navies, it has always 
been so. Those who have heard of them can never forget 
some of the incidents which prove this. There was, for 
instance, the episode of one of the Chinese wars, when 
an American commander, who was supposed to be looking 
on at the “ scrap” as a neutral, rushed to the assistance 
of a hard-pressed British boat’s crew with the exclamation : 
“ Blood is thicker than water!” There was, again, the 
incident in Manila Bay in 1898. A recent book of remin- 
iscences by Admiral Fiske tells us that Sir Edward 
Chichester did not, as has generally been supposed, place 
his ship between the Americans and the Germans who 
were threatening the Americans, but that he did—which 
almost comes to the same thing—rebuke the Germans by 
readily consenting to have his ship boarded by the 
Americans when the German Commander-in-Chief had 
refused. Yet, again, there was the unforgettable speech 
which Admiral Sims made in the Guildhall some years 
before the war, when he declared that, if necessary, 
America would support Great Britain against an enemy 
to the last man and the last dollar. Finally, there was 
the wonderful co-operation, mutually trusting and com- 
plete, between the British and American ships against 
the submarines in the late war. If such people as these 
cannot agree, surely we are entitled to say that agreement 
in this world would be beyond hope. But it is not. 

When all has been said it remains true that measures 
depend upon policy. In asking America to join with us 
in leading the world towards naval reason we must not 
forget that the policy behind it all has also to be decided. 
There must be a parallel discussion with America of the 
fullest and most sympathetic kind about the terms on 
which she would come into the League. It is evident 
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to us that she will never enter the League as it is, because 
it clashes with her Constitution. But there are many 
possible alternatives, and the best of these must be dis- 
covered as soon as possible. 





THE SLUMP AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


HE slump has come, as we all of us in our hearts knew 

it must come. It was inevitable, and in one sense 

it is a blessing in disguise because, as if by a surgical 
operation, it will cut away what was poisoning the com- 
munity. That is felt by most of us in our secret thoughts. 
At the same time, it is impossible to deny that the process 
through which we are to obtain economic health once 
again is full of anxiety, if not indeed of peril. The analogy 
of the surgical operation is exact. We know that the 


operation is the only chance for health and security in the’ 


future. We cannot live without it, and yet we have to 
recognize that there are great dangers in the cure. 

If at the moment we were asked what we thought was 
the greatest risk of the situation, we should reply, ““ Quack 
remedies.” In the pain and depression which we must all 
suffer we shall long for ease, a and renewed 


strength. And we shall be offered all sorts of lightning 
cures. One set of people will prescribe opiates or 
strong sedatives. Others will propose patent pain- 


killers, while a third section will offer a marvellous 
tonic invented by an anchorite in the Andes or a 
seer in Siberia, which will not only get us over our 
present troubles but will redouble our strength and 
power! It will be madness to dope ourselves with 
any of these nostrums. They are not only incapable of 
helping us, but they will actually make a cure impossible. 
We have to remember once more the analogy between 
physical and economic and political health. The symptoms 
that give us pain and which are so alarming are the begin- 
nings of our cure. If we violently suppress those symptoms 
by huge unemployment doles, by inflated credits, by 
hauling down danger signs wherever we see them and pre- 
tending that they don’t matter, and finally by substituting 
rage and rhetoric, conflict and civil strife for hard and 
productive work, there can only be one end—the end 
which we all understand. 

When we say this we do not mean that we want to do 
nothing or that we are not to try to alleviate suffering. 
We must do that. We are not going to let any section 
of the community die in this country from starvation. 
Every one has the right to live, and we must see that 
everything is done not merely to stop starvation, but to 
prevent injury to the national health and to the national 
morale. But as a safeguard we must see that as far 
as possible we do not give mere doles. Those people 
who receive money from the State must make a bona-fide 
return in useful and where possible productive labour. 
Of course we fully realize, as the French found in 1848, 
that it is much easier to say that you will provide useful 
public work than to find it. All the same, it can be found, 
and by a curious accident there are two things greatly 
required in this country, which if we have pluck, energy, 
and organizing spirit, and are not afraid of demagogues 
on the one hand and of pseudo-humanitarians on the other, 
we can accomplish. One of the first pieces of mechanism 
in modern industry and indeed in civilization is transport. 
It is not too much to say that transport is the life-blood of 
modern industry. Though railways, ships, and even 
flying machines may do a great deal in the way of transport, 
the chief word in transport will always be the road with the 
wheeled vehicle on the road. That this must be so can 
easily be shown. We live on roads and not on railways. 
The first thing that a man has to do when he builds a house 
in a field is to connect it by a road to the other roads of 
the country. Then the blood of the social organism will 
circulate, and the dweller in the house can live. 

Now it happens that our roads, though many, are 
unfortunately not quite as numerous as they ought to be. 
What is still more unfortunate is the fact that they are 
very badly planned, or not planned at all, for the work 
they have to do. They are not wide enough to carry 
the traffic which they will very soon be asked to carry. 
Further—this seems a small point, but is a most important 
one—every three or four miles on the roads*in the greater 
part of England there is a hill, often quite a small hill, 





but with a gradient so sharp that it gives what can only 
be described as a serious wound to traffic. There are many 
small producers or tradesmen who could get their goods to 
and from market comparatively cheaply but for a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty yards of bad hill between town and 
door, or station and door. This bad gradient either requires 
stronger horses or smaller carts, or, worst of all, more 
expensive motors and a larger consumption of petrol. The 
trouble is not very visible, but if there could be a notice- 
board by many of these badly graded hills saying what 
each car had expended in extra wear and tear and extra 
petrol, and what the loss on the other forms of transport 
had been, the world would be amazed at the huge tribute 
extorted by the hills. But that would not be the only 
“Waste Notice Board” upon the hills. There would be 
another recording almost as big a sum, which would be 
labelled “ Waste in road repair caused by steep gradients.” 
The steepness of our hills prevents the road material 
staying upon the hill in times of bad weather. Many of 
our hills are water courses in a storm. The water rushes 
down them in a torrent and wears away even a tarred 
surface. Next, the hoofs of the draft animals and the 
wheels cut more deeply going up and down steep inclines 
than they do on the flat. Generally, the wear and tear, 
and therefore the repair of the bad gradient, are excessive. 

Another need is the widening of our roads, not every- 
where, but in a great many places. To prevent an unduly 
expensive widening of the highways there is room 
for new switch roads, which, without any harm to 
the village or town, but rather with advantage to it, 
could deflect the traffic from the crowded main street. 
That street is and always will be a playing place for a 
great many of the inhabitants, old and young. The main 
street ought not to be a raging, tearing highway, forced 
to bear traffic which does not help the village or small 
country town because it goes through unregardingly, only 
thinking of its goal some fifty miles away. Finally, we 
need one or two great new arterial roads which will helj 
to make our road-borne traffic quick and efficient. 

All these things require the most skilful planning and 
also skilled superintendence during executien, but they do 
not require skilled labour. There is no more skill required 
in the greater part of road-making than there is in army 
work. If our enlisted men were good enough to fight the 
Germans and to carry out the complicated duties of an 
infantry soldier or gunner, or engineer, or member of the 
A.8.C., our unemployed are quite capable of doing road 
work, even if they have not all the thews and sinews ol 
navvies. The work is open-air work, and will neither 
degrade nor injure the worker, but rather will improve his 
health as much as the army life improved it in those lucky 
enough not to suffer wounds or disease. Of course, it will 
be quite possible for the statistician to say that the trained 
navvy could do more efficient work than the untrained, 
and that therefore unemployed labour is not economical 
and so forth, but we venture to say that such talk is wholly 
illusory. In cases in which, and, alas! we fear there will 
be many this winter, it is necessary to help the unem- 
ployed man to live, it is madness on an economic punctilio 
not to exact real work from him. 

We must set our faces firmly against the people who say 
it will be cheaper in the end to pay a dole rather than to 
start public works. That might be so if public works 
were not needed, or if the only public work which we had 
to ofier was in some place to which men would have te 
be brought at great expense. This, however, if ordinary 
care is taken, is not so with the roads. The road is every- 
where, and everywhere men live on roads. Therefore, 
speaking generally, road making is a universal need and 
also a universal remedy. For the last ten years every one 
has known that we must sooner or later, and the sooner 
the better, have a great campaign of road-making in this 
country. Therefore it would be a positive insult to the 
Departments concerned, local and central, not to feel sure 
that the officials have got everything planned and ready. 
They, of course, know exactly the proper place, 
whether to north or to south, where the switch road at 
Little Peddlington ought to be made ; and exactly where 
the curve or cutting must be made to prevent the middle 
bit of Blackbrow Hill remaining a nightmare to the motorist 
with a low-powered car or to the man with the weak- 
legged horse 
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There is another form of activity which is as widely 
applicable as road-making and even more the burning 
moed of the hour. It is house-building. But this 
means, again, more road-making. We are entirely with 
those who say that in England and Scotland at Ben a 
million new houses are needed. But, as we all know, these 
houses are not being built, either because there is a positive 
shortage of labour, or else because those whose manual 
work is the building of houses do not, for various strange 
reasons which we shall not discuss for fear of causing ill- 
feeling, care to practice except at a minimum rate 
of production. We will only say that the proposition we 
have just made is not disputable. A man who could quite 
easily lay 1,200 bricks a day is precluded by the rules of 
his craft from laying more than 350. We cannot be said 
to be attacking the workers in the building trade when we 
draw attention to this fact. In these circumstances, and 
in view of the great want of employment among many well- 
educated and industrious men, it is obvious that these 
unemployed should be set to work forthwith on building 
the houses which we all need. 

“ But,” it will be said, “ how can they build houses? 
That is skilled labour and they are unskilled men or, at any 
rate, unskilled in house-building.” Our answer is, “ Train 
them.” - We venture to say when this process of training 
is begun it will be found that in most cases it will take 
much less time to teach them to do competently, if not with 
exquisite perfection, the work of house-building than it does 
to drill and train a soldier. A very stupid or a wholly 
uneducated man will no doubt be a long time in learning, 
but we are sure that the educated man, such a man, for 
instance, as an ex-ofiicer or ex-N.C.O., or any man who 
has had a secondary education, and most men who have had 
a primary education, will learn brick-laying in a month 
or six weeks. During a good deal of the learning period 
the novice will be quite capable of doing useful work— 
provided always, of course, that he has somebody to 
point out his mistakes or prevent him trying those attractive 
short cuts which experience has shown don’t pay. Learn- 
ing to mix mortar and other things of that kind will prove 
plain sailing to the educated man. So will a good deal 
of rough carpentry. 

The greater part of the new houses that are wanted are 
small houses in which the more daring arts of the brick- 
layer, of the mason, and of the carpenter are “ not in the 
Bul.” No doubt it wants a lot of experience in bricklaying 
to build some slender campanile or some factory chimney, 
or to do the intricate work inside a theatre, with its wide 
spans and pillars set upon nothing, or upon a ledge which 
will just bear them if the thing is done with exquisite 
precision but will tumble down when put up by somebody 
who has not got the subtle trick of helping the architect 
to violate the theory of strains. In building the rural 
— or small town house, however, such delightful 
legerdemain is not required. 

The present writer is not talking through his hat. 
In America, in the Dominions, and in the over- 
seas world generally, many men build the houses 
in which they live. The tremendous mystic and 
ritual line drawn between the various crafts and forms of 
construction is a portent of hyper-civilization. When 
people are building a house, or a warehouse, or a railway 
station in partibus infidelium, any sensible white man who 
comes along and offers his service, though he has never 
laid bricks before in his life, is soon set to work. But 
even if this were not so, there are several forms of building 
that can be adopted, such as concrete construction and 
pisé de terre, which obviously require only muscular strength 
and common sense, and demand little or no training. 

Our object at the present moment, however, is not so much 
to prove that there is a great deal of cant and nonsensical 
talk about skilled labour as to show how essential it is to 
fix our minds upon two points—first, that in doing what 
is necessary to alleviate suffering we take the greatest 
possible care not to burden the nation beyond endurance, 
and secondly, to remember the old and in many ways 
perfectly true saying that a nation can always have as 
many unemployed as it cares to pay for. However many 
people are thrown out of work in other trades, there are 
two trades which are calling loudly for workers. If we 


answer those calls wisely and faithfully we shall confer 
£0 enormous permanent benefit on the nation. 


Our 





need for more and better houses is desperate, and so 
is our need for more and better roads. It is up to our 
statesmen to link the unemployment to these two demands, 
and to link it without the mad extravagance at present 
in vogue, which in the end will only bring more unemploy- 
ment and more misery in its train. 

There was never a moment when we more wanted 
steadfastness, courage, and true humanity and goodwill 
in our governors. Have we got leaders equal to the 
occasion? We hope and trust we have. It is their 
duty to show their metal. All that critics like us can 
do, and we certainly intend to practise what we preach, 
is to refrain from unfair criticism and to offer helpful 
criticism and to make every just allowance for the many 
difficulties with which we fully realize the Government 
must struggle. 





THE MEDICAL FACTS IN RUSSIA. 

O many British visitors to Russia have described 
their experiences that there is no doubt now in 

the public mind about the appalling conditions of star- 
vation, misery, and disease which exist under Soviet Rule. 
Even those who would like to see Soviets established in 
Great Britain no longer attempt to dispute the facts ; 
they merely pretend that the intense suffering is a passing 
phase and that an equitably reconstructed society will 
rise from the ruins. Mr. Wells, in a book which we reviewed 
last week, drew as gloomy a picture of Russia as has been 
drawn by anyone, but he too seemed to think that a period 
of what Lenin calls “ limitless experiment ” would end in 
the production of some positive good. He attributed the 
crash not to the ineptitude of those who govern Russia 
and to the hopeless impracticability of their principles, 
but to the “Imperialism of Europe.” But, after all, an 
ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory, and it is instructive 
to turn from the rapid observations and hasty generaliza- 
tions of those visitors who spent a few days or weeks in 
Russia to the observations of a Russian doctor who has 
served under the Bolsheviks for some two years. We can 
guarantee the genuineness of this doctor’s record which 
has been placed in our hands and which we propose to 
summarize. We shall do so not merely because it seems 
to us to prove the fundamental rottenness and hopelessness 
of Bolshevik methods, but because Russian disease—most 
of it arising from pure starvation—is threatening ‘all 
Europe. Russia is one of the seed-beds of typhus fever, 
and we think the time is not far off when the establishment 
of some sort of relations with Russia, cautious though these 
may have to be, will require a serious grappling with famine 
and with all those diseases which have their source partly 
in want of nourishment and partly in filthiness. Probably 
those who administer the excellent Imperial War Relief 
Fund recognize that if, as is admitted, it is necessary for 
our own protection—to put it for the moment on the 
lowest grounds—to tend Central Europe, it will also be 
necessary to help the wretched victims of the Russian towns. 
The Russian doctor explains that all medical men in 
Russia are in the service of the State. There are no private 
doctors. One of the magnificent theories of Russian 
Communism is that as the medical service has been national- 
ized and public health is the care of the State, everybody 
receives medical treatment free. How does this work out 
in practice? The writer tells us that there was an ancient 
custom in Russia of paying a small fee to a doctor even 
when that doctor was a Municipal official who was not 
supposed to be paid for his ministrations to the poor. 
The custom lingers. Although, of course, most patients are 
quite unable to pay the Communal doctors anything, those 
who can do so. How difficult it is to break with custom ! 
People talk of abolishing “tips” im England, but there 
are thousands of poor people who to-day go on giving tips 
to men who are richer than themselves. The writer says 
that the fee which no Communal doctor can ever bring 
himself to refuse is a pound of bread. Compared with 
this treasure a handful of roubles are of no value at all. 
The Municipal doctors used to be steady and experienced 
men, but the Communal doctors who have replaced them 
are mostly young and unpractised. Frequently they are 
students in their fifth, fourth, or even in their third year. 
Sometimes they are doctors’ assistants. The population 
has no confidence in such advisers. But even when the 
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doctor’s prescriptions are sound there is generally no 
means of providing them. The materials are everywhere 
lacking. The fact is, however, that nearly all the disease 
in Russia comes from famine-exhaustion, and if the doctor 
could hand out food he would rapidly cure his patients in 
almost every case. The Soviet rulers are very clever at 
make-believe ; accordingly when the doctors persistently 
called their attention to the fact that food was the one 
medicine required they ordained the issue to sick persons 
of an extra ration of food known as “ increased nourish- 
ment.” ‘This “increased nourishment” may take the 
form of a pound of flour or meai, or some tinned food, or 
half a pound of hemp-seed oil. The extra ration must not 
be served out more than onceamonth. The writer declares, 
however, that a patient after spending several days in 
obtaining all the necessary seals and signatures for his 
“increased nourishment ” may arrive at the last stage of 
his wanderings only to find that no “ increased nourish- 
ment” is obtainable. Still oftener the Soviet doctor at 
the Food Commissariat, on verifying the prescription, 
finds that the grounds specified for the “* increased nourish- 
ment” are not sufficiently convincing. The pound of 
flour or tin of food which the unfortunate patient had 
dreamed of receiving becomes the torture of Tantalus. 
There is much contradiction about what are convincing 
grounds for “increased nourishment.” In one part of 
Petrograd, for example, acute catarrh of the stomach and 
intestines is convincing; in another part nothing will be 
granted in such a case, but “ increased nourishment ” can 
safely be counted upon if the patient has suffered from 
Spanish influenza ; while in yet another part*the applicant 
is shown the door if he pleads Spanish influenza—he receives 
instant consideration, however, if he is recovering from 
appendicitis. 

The writer sums up the sanitary conditions of Petrograd 
as follows: “ Epidemics, a terrible death-rate, dead horses 
in the streets, left lying there for weeks and torn by wild 
and starving dogs or sometimes by people maddened by 
hunger, an unhéard-of sanitary breakdown of the city ; 
courtyards defiled to the utmost, a hopelessly ruined water 
supply and drainage system, and houses, sometimes 
several in a row in the same street, dead and deserted— 
such is the sanitary picture of Petrograd to-day.” How 
do the Bolsheviks cope with such a state of affairs? As 
usual, they have a showy remedy. They have formed 
organizations known as “ Disinfection Brigades.” These 
Brigades, originally known as “ Disinfection and Repairing 
Brigades,” were formed in March, 1918. The first idea 
was not merely to disinfect but to repair buildings, pipes, 
drains, and so forth, where the causes of bad sanitation 
were structural. The Brigades, however, through more 
than two years have carried out no repairs worth men- 
tioning, and their principal task is disinfection. The 
writer describes the method :— 

“On an average the disinfection brigade, consisting of three 
hundred men, disinfects from 10 to 15 flats, half an hour at most 
being given to the disinfection of a flat of three rooms, corridor 
and kitchen, solution of lysol being sprayed over furniture, 
walls, pictures, crockery, and clothing, regardless of the cries and 
curses of the owners who have had the misfortune to come under 
disinfection. Such disinfection can have no practical results, if 
only because the brigade is too small to satisfy the enormous 
need in which Petrograd stands of disinfection in connexion with 
the existing epidemics. In the second place, the city possesses 
an altogether insufficient supply of disinfectants—in November 
the brigade had at its disposal only thirty poods (1,080 English 
pounds) of lysol for a population of 900,000. The brigade 
possosses no such installation as would allow it to develop public 
disinfection in a broad and rational way, and small-pox, scarlet 
fever, and spotted typhus are all disinfected with one and the 
same lysol (small-pox calls for formalin disinfection, any other 
being meaningless). For spraying tho brigade uses very incon- 
venient and easily damaged pneumatic hydropults. In short, 
the only useful feature of the disinfecting brigade is the fact that 
it releasos from Ked Army service and supplies with a one-pound 
bread ration some three hundred students of the Military 
Academy, thanks to which fact the latter are enabled, after a 
manner, to study and attend lectures. Each of them is free for 
two or three days at a time, working on the third or fourth. On 
these free days he is able to attend lectures.” 

Besides the Disinfection Brigades there is an organization 
called the “Prompt Aid Institution.” This sanitary 
organization is now under the management of an official 
known as the Chief of the City Sanitary Transport and 
Prompt Aid. The writer says that service in the “ Prompt 
Aid ” is extremely popular among doctors, as by belonging 
to it they “armour” themselves against service with 





* ceremonially 


the Red Army and are sure of getting more food than 
falls to the lot of most people. Men who have “ armoured ” 
themselves in Russia correspond to those who were known 
as embusqués in France during the war. Unfortunately, 
pe . ‘ 

the “ Prompt Aid” is by no means prompt, as there ate 
very few means of transport. And even when good haste 
is made to the scene of an accident or to the house of 
someone suddenly struck down by typhus, not much aid 
can be rendered owing to the dearth of medicines and 
appliances, 

; : ‘ . at bs ‘ 

There is yet a third medical organization under Soviet 

Rule—the Communal Out-patient Infirmaries :— 
_ “In their nature they are just the old municipal out-patient 
infirmaries, but in view of the state of their medical equipment 
thoy do not fulfil one-tenth of their task. In these infirmaries, 
as indeed in tho majority of tho Petrograd medical establishments, 
cll the assistance afforded the population amounts to the most 
primitive medical aid. It is far from always that the demand 
even for castor-oil can be satisfied. In the majority of cased 
operations are performed barbarously, without anesthesia, 
owing to tho absence of anesthetics. There is such a want of 
dressings that as a rule the bandago once served out to the 
patient coming to be dressed is never changed and is finally 
reduced to the state of a most filthy rag. Afterwards they are 
simply washod and used for another patient. Iodine is measured 
out by thedrop. Other antisoptic materials, such as benzine and 
alcohol, are cither wanting altogether, or if they make their 
appearance at all they vanish rapidly, presenting an irresistible 
attraction in the one case to those who want to fill their cigarette 
lighters, in the other to those who want a drink, and thus fail to 
fulfil their medical uses.” 

Perhaps the most common disease in Petrograd is what 
the writer describes as a strange dropsical swelling of 
the face and legs. This is the result of chronic under- 
feeding. It is a pure hunger disease. “There is only 
one cure,” the doctor must say if he is honest ; “ You 
must cat more and better food.” But the irony and 
mockery of the honesty! Naturally, the scientific standard 
of the doctors has deteriorated as they no longer work 
under normal conditions, and as they are cut off from the 
world they are unable to follow the latest research. Over 
and above all these disasters the insufficiency of fuel 
causes a permanent lack of hot water—an essential in 
all hospital work. The patients cannot be given baths:— 

“ This, of course,” says the writer, “is the climax, and means 
the end of any medical institution as such. The municipal 
hospitals which even in former days could not boast of particular 
cleanliness are now in a horrible condition. The stench and 
filth are such as to render them unbearable to any new-comer, 
The hospital linen cannot be properly washed without hot water 
or soap; it is only rinsed out in cold water. Tho bedclothes 
look simply disgusting ; all the stains and traces of the sufferings 
of the predecessor serve as a constant reminder to the present 
occupant of the bed. No wonder that to an inhabitant of 
Petrograd the very idea of being taken to a hospital is worse 
than death itself. Typhus pationts, whom the doctor is obliged 
by law to send to the hospital, implore to be allowed to remain 
at home. A visit to any hospital means—lice. There are no 
means whatever of overcoming this terrible pest. It destroys 
both the sick and the healthy. It spreads spotted typhus. 
The lice attack the medical staff first and foremost. The 
orderlies, nurses, medical attendants, Red Cross nurses, and 
doctors drop out of the ranks one by one, many of them never to 
return. By some inexplicable fatality, if the ordinary death-rate 
from spotted typhus is, say, 25 per cent., it rises to 35 per cent. 
among doctors. Apparently the conditions of work, the senso of 
responsibility, the overstrain and exhaustion, lead to theso fatal 
results. From January to March, 1919, all the doctors of the 
therapeutical department of the Obukhov Women’s Hospital 
were stricken with spotted typhus. In tho Military Clinical 
Hospital all tho assistant professors fell ill and died in the course 
of cone week.” 

“The Imperialism of Europe,” Mr. Wells has pro- 
claimed, is to blame, but our Russian informant boasts 
that before the war, under one of the most rigid Imperial- 
istic systems of the world, “ numerous Petrograd clinics 
were considered as unique in Europe and attracted 
specialists from all countries as the perfect organization 
was the last word in modern science.” One of the few 
institutions which appear to have a successful output in 
Petrograd is the “State Coffin Factory.” After all, 
human nature in order to work industriously does require 
some incentive; and the urgency of the incentive for 
getting bodies out of the way as quickly as possible in 
such a place as Petrograd under Sovict Rule is obvious. 








THE POWER OF WISHES. 
XY OOD and bad wishes were taken more seriously in the 
A past than they are now. Good wishes were expressed 
upon every possible occasion. Friends and 
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strangers exchanged them on meeting and parting, priests and 
— blessed each other at intervals in the services of the 

urch, and every recognized anniversary emphasized the 
living meaning of forms which custom would otherwise have 
rendered void. Still on New Year’s Day and on Christmas Day 
we wish one another well, but “ the compliments of the seasons ” 
have now little meaning. If we can imagine a revolution so 
thorough as to change manners, to alter not only the names of 
the days and months but sweep away time-honoured forms of 
greeting and farewell, we can hardly suppose that good wishes 
would play so large a part in the new ceremonial as in the old. 
We do not believe in their efficacy as sincerely as we did. For 
us a blessing is a politeness primarily. 

But if we think less of good wishes than we did when present 
manners were in the making, we are still afraid of a curse, 
superstitions concerning luck and ill-luck still linger in certain 
families, and we imagine that no one could hear himself seriously 
cursed, not by an angry man exploding with bad language, 
but by a serious ill-wisher, without experiencing a shiver. It 
is not physical alarm alone which makes stout hearts fail in 
the midst of a hostile crowd. Probably such influences were 
even more acutely felt in more primitive times when reason made 
less appeal and intuition had a more unchallenged sway; but 
even now reason is not strong enough altogether to break the 
bad spell. After all, there is some reason on the side of the 
disquieting intuition. Our Victorian parents were content to 
say that all such malevolent influences could be “ accounted 
for,” but as they did not “account,” their children aro less 
certain than they were on the subject and begin to wonder if 
their remoter ancestors were so wholly in the wrong. Would 
& just God, argued the orthodox Victorians, allow the ill-will 
of a wicked man to injure a good one? But if the bad man’s 
fist may do an unjust injury, why not his curse? Why, again, 
should ill-wishing be so utterly condemned by the Christian 
teligion if it were powerless to do harm? Is it not reasonable 
to believe that it is so wrong because it is so harmful ? 

There is something rather depressing about the notion that 
by a mere act of will a malevolent person can exert an evil 
influence, but the corollary of the supposition is cheering in 
the extreme. It would be a cynic indeed who believed on re- 
flection that ill-wishes were more powerful than good. Seriously 
to believe that by our goodwill we could increase our friends’ 
luck or peace or contentment, and they in their turn could 
increase ours, would add very considerably to the happiness of 
life. Most of us would be quite willing to accept the risk of 
harm from a curse if we could persuade ourselves of the value 
of a blessing. The truth is we cannot altogether persuade 
ourselves, and yet how many kindnesses have been amply 
repaid, and more than repaid, by a “ God bless you”! 

The whole question of the power of mind over matter is 
constantly simmering at present in the thoughts of the ordinary 
man. Faith-healers and mediums and the more loudly anti- 
materialistic of the men of science attract an immense deal of 
attention. Whether they can without physical means improve 
the health or move the furniture or even make an acquaintance 
at whose back they stare look round in church by willing him 
to do so is constantly discussed. Many of the tales that are 
told setting forth the miracles performed by will are ridiculous. 
Too many of those who pretend to perform them are charlatans. 
Yet most thinkers about the matter consider that this generation 
is face to face with a great secret, not with a stale superstition. 

It has always been a matter for surprise to the present writer 
that these things are investigated upon so small a scale. We 
know now by experience that vast numbers of people can be 
Induced simultaneously to participate in a mental act. The 
precedent of the two minutes’ silence opens an immense vista 
of possibilities. We may live to see the nation make some 
alent efforts of great consequence. Suppose, for instance, that 
the English world desired passionately to find a cure for some 
ravishing discase. Suppose at a prearranged time all those who 
believe in prayer prayed, and all those who are not able to 
subscribe to even the simplest creed concentrated their whole 
minds and intentions upon .the desired end, is it impossible 
that it might be attained? There are many reasons against 
such an experiment, though many of us would like to see it 
tried, and at least it would be neither an insignificant nor an 
ebsurd attempt to solve a problem of life-and-death importance. 
It is, however, true that its failure would sadly dishearten the 
‘world, and it is thinkable that in the event of its success what 








we may call the “ immaterialists ”’ would find themselves con. 
fronted by a Frankenstein monster. They might have to realize 
that they had set in motion a power not always exercised for 
good, and a fearful development of fanaticism might consume 
a world which had too ardently sought a sign. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of the present desire for 
occult knowledge, and whether we regard it as a dangerous 
recrudescence of superstition or as the evidence of a spiritual 
revival, it is plain that the thinking public, in an era of immense 
and rapid advance in scientific discovery, is no longer prepared 
to dismiss as nonsense the mysticism of their scientifically 
ignorant ancestors. They are ready to consider the possibility 
that a man’s attitude of mind, that the deliberate exercise of 
his will power, may have effects wider then the purification or 
sullying of his own heart and soul. Courage and panic are 
admitted to be contagious, It is often absolutely impossible 
to account logically for the good influence of a good man placed 
in a position of command. We can only say that the power 
of his goodwill makes itself felt by all those whom circumstances 
force to stand within the circle of its operation. The war 
established this conclusion in many minds, and no doubt is 
thrown upon it by the suspicion that the influence ceased to 
be effectual when mental contact with the powerful person was 
over, If this be admitted, the importance of what we lightly 
and sometimes even hypocritically allude to as ‘“‘a season of 
goodwill” is very greatly enhanced. New Year resolutions 
have become almost a subject of ridicule, but no one ever ridicules 
@ good wish expressed towards himself. A great many people 
can be found to pay for its mere form, so deep in human nature 
lies the idea that if it is genuine it will somehow or other prove 
effectual. 





MORE OLD PAPERS. 

LONG letter from Lord Cutts, one from Marlborough to 
General Cadogan, and two signed by Prince Eugéne 
bring one into the atmosphere of Esmond. Thackeray’s hero 
tells us that Cutts was the bravest and most beloved officer 
in the British Army. If his picture at the National Portrait 
Gallery is a good likeness, it is easy to understand that he was 
loved by his men. It would be difficult in all that pageant 
of Britain’s famous men and women to find a more prepos- 
sessing countenance. His letter, dated in 1703 from the Hague, 
is seven pages of complaint in regard to his inadequate emolu- 
ments and crushing expenses as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces then wintering in Holland. It was not the first or last 
time that a British Government have expected their repre- 
sentative to make bricks with little straw, apparently under 
the fascinating and economical impression that, once across 
the Channel, an official can live on air. I believe Queen Anne 
subsequently sent him a thousand pounds, and well he deserved 
it, if only for his most gallant conduct at Blenheim, where in 
command of the left wing he bore the brunt of the fighting. 
Dick Steele was once his private secretary, and, I think, 
dedicated to him his “ Christian Hero.” He is one of those 
attractive personalities of whom we know too little, and 
of whom we catch only a fleeting glimpse as the panorama 

of history fades from sight. 

Prince Eugéne’s unformed, sprawling handwriting is almcst 
that of a child. He was evidently no scholar, and it needed 
the clash of arms to bring out his great qualities. Esmond 
says of him :— 

“*In the hour of battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy’s 
officers say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of warlike 
fury; his eyes lighted up; he rushed hither and thither, 
raging; he shrieked curses and encouragement, yelling and 
a his bloody war dogs on and himself at the first of the 

unt. 
How wonderfully Thackeray has contrasted the demeanour 
in action of the Prince with that of Marlborough :— 

“But yet those of the army, who knew him best and had 
suffered most from him, admired him most of all; and as he 
rode along the lines to battle or galloped up in the nick of time 
to a battalion reeling from before the enemy’s charge or shot 
the fainting men and officers got new courage as they saw the 
splendid calm of his face and felt that his will made them 
irresistible.” 

In spite of Colonel Esmond’s terrible summing up of the grea} 
Captain’s character, my letter shows that he was capable of a 
kindly action. Ho is interceding with Cadogan on behalf 
of a Colonel Symonds, whose pension, granted by Queen Anne, 
had been stopped by her successor. ‘* Which,” says the Duke, 


“keeps him in very poor circumstances in a great ago after 
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an uncommon length of service, so that if anything further 
could be therefore done speedily to make him easy for the 
remaindor of his days it would be a great satisfaction to me, 
&c.” Let us hope that Cadogan, who himself owed nearly 
everything to Marlborough, granted his request. 

It is a curious thing that, so far as I know, we possess no 
authoritative history in English of the first Carlist War (1833- 
1840). It is all the more strange as a British Legion under 
Sir De Lacy Evans fought magnificently on the Cristino side, 
and Northern Spain is full of their graves. Perhaps it is because 
that long struggle, romantic and desperate as it was, added 
little or nothing to military science, and, Zumalacarregui 
excepted, produced no leader of real eminence as a tactician 
or strategist. From a collector's point of view letters of 
Zumajacarregui are very rare. I have never seon one offered 
for sale, and I owe my specimen to the generosity of a Spanish 
friend, who, although in a peculiarly favourable position to 
acquire such objects, took ten years to find it. It is an order 
to the Colonel of an Alava regiment to move against the enemy. 
The Life of Zumalacarregui has béen written in Spanish, but 
it is a dull book, and there is an opening for somebody to tell 
the story of one of the finest guerrilla leaders who ever lived. 
If you can compare a fanatical Roman Catholic with a stern 
Puritan, there is a curious resemblance between his character 
and method of fighting and those of Stonewall Jackson. Sub- 
stitute the Basque Provinces for the Shenandoah Valley, and 
you get the same lightning-like mobility, the same power of 
instilling enthusiasm into his men, tho same grim courage and 
resource. But it must be said to Stonewall’s credit that he 
never murdered his prisoners as “ El 'Tio,” as his men called 
him, did on several occasions. Both were men whose death 
in battle went far to decide the fate of causes which few now 
defend. ‘There is little doubt that the bullet which wounded 
Zumalacarregui and ultimately killed him decided the Carlist 
War, although iv raged for another five years. Old Spain dis- 
appeared, and with her the Divine Right of Kings and the 
indefeasible right of “‘ La Santa Inquisicion de la Fé” to im- 
prison, torture, or burn those erring brothers who preferred to 
be guided by their own consciences. And what might have 
happened if Stonewall Jackson had lived and been at Lee’s 
right hand on that fatal third day at Gettysburg ? 

What terrible fellows some of the Carlist and Cristino leaders 
were! In their methods of carrying on war and in cold-blooded 
ferocity there is little to choose between Cabrera, Merino, and 
the Conde de Espajia on one side, and Or&a, Narvaez, and 
Mina on the other. In vain England tried to intervene to 
mitigate the atrocious cruclty of both parties. Some of the 
leaders, like Mina and Zumalacarregui, were professional 
soldiers who had rendered good service in the Peninsular 
War; but some, like Cabrera, were priests or theological 
students. What a strange life Cabrera had! He was studying 
for the priesthood at the outbreak of the Civil War; he then 
fought with almost unexampled tenacity and relentless cruelty 
for seven years, escaped to England, where he married. When 
the second Carlist War broke out in the “ seventies ”’ he declined 
to take part. He knew what civil war meant, and preferred 
life in Berkshire. Some of his colleagues had strange fates. 
The much-dreaded Conde de Espafia treated his own men, 
as well as the enemy, with such brutality that one day they 
bound the old man and fiung him into a mountain torrent. 
He was of French descent, of some education, and more like a 
mediaeval condottiere than a modern soldier. He was one of 
those extremely rare human beings to whom fear and compassion 
are equally incomprehensible. 

It has for some time been the fashion both in England and 
France to whitewash the principal heroes of the Terror. Robe- 
spierre has become quite attractive, and one would imagine, 
from some contemporary books, that even that Quilp of the 

Xevolution, Marat, had a good deal of real poetry and charm 
in his character. So far as | am aware, no Englishman, as yet, 
has had the temerity to write a panegyric of Georges Couthon. 
Perhaps when Lenin, after murdering his accomplices and 
‘torturing the more decent of his compatriots to death, has 
turned Russia into a Utopia, he will employ his declining years 
in “writing up” Couthon. 

In a long letter, dated May 9th, 1789, to M. Gaultier 
Dubianzet, a Deputy to the States-General, Couthon says: “Je 


ne vous recommande pas les intéréts du pauvre tiers. Je 
connais mieux qu’aucun et vos principes et votre zéle. Lt je 


vous rends bien sincérement toute la justice que vous méritez, 





Ne vous y donnez pourtant pas au point de vous rendre malade.” 
It is curious that the seal on the letter is a coat of arms sup- 
ported by two gryphons and surmounted by an open ducal 
coronet. I have often wondered how Couthon came to use 
such a seal, and whether he would have wished Robespierre 
and Saint-Just to see it four years later. He also used gilded 
sand to dry the ink, and his signature is still covered with it 
after a hundred and thirty years. 

I pick out from a heap of old letters one from Guy de Maa- 
passant which may interest those who admire that great master 
of the short story. As it has never been published, I give it 
at full length :— 

“Je vais faire une grosse imprudence car je vis comme un 
condamné privé de toute permission de causerie, de rapports 
avec le monde et suivant un régime trés dur qu’il m’est interdit 
d’interrompre méme une fois. J’ai été au seuil de la mort par 
suite des fatigues de Paris et de l’épuisement cérébral ol ma vie 
de travail littéraire acharné m’avait plongé, et des opiums. 
Depuis un an je n’ai pu écrire une ligne ni lire quoi que oe 
soit. J’ai passé pourtant Vhiver & Paris sentant tout mon 
6tre disparaitre au milieu de souffrances efiroyables. Tous 
les médecins m’ont cru perdu, car j’ai été méme privé de la 
parole et presque enticrement de la pensée. J’ai passé deux 
mois dans mon lit presqu, agonisant avec les docteurs autour 
de moi et quatre mois sans sommeil. Ils m’ont ordonné de 
m’en aller et de vivre pendant deux ou trois ans dans une 
solitude telle que le monde n’existét plus du tout pour mol 
J’ai peutétre dix mille lettres que je n’ai pas ouvertes. Je 
suis parti dans mon yacht ne sachant ot trouver ailleurs cet 
isolement et j’ai senti que les médecins avaient raison. Mais 
les terribles coups de vent que nous avons eus tout |’été sur la 
Méditerranée m’ont arrété. Nous vivions dans des montagnes 
d’eau et d’écume. Si mon yacht n’avait été excellent nous y 
seriong restés »our toujours. Aprés une tentative malheureuse 
& Luchon, fond de volcan ot les sources sulfureuses emprison- 
nent l’air, je suis venu 4 Divonne ot |’eau glacéo des douches 
et des piscines m’a fait immédiatement un bien infini. Certes 
il aurait fallu venir ici dés juin. J’y resterai trés tard car je 
sens que la guérison es IA, certaine et rapide. En huit jours 
j’en ai constaté les preiiiers résultats par la possibilite d’écrire 
) ag lettres d’abord et ensuite par un réveil extraordinaire 

e lappétit et de la force. Mais je vis seul dans une maison 
car on interdit le coudoiement des baigneurs trés nombreux 
logés dans I’établissement. J’ai retrouvé le sommeil ici 
seulement aprés ces immersions, deux fois répétées par jour, 
du corps dans l’eau glacée. Moi je sens la vie revenir, la santé 
renaitre dans cette petite rivicre froide qui m’a réchauffé 
jusqu’aux moélles et c’est oe a elle, Madame, que j’aurai 
le grand plaisir de déjeuner chez vous lundi prochain, ete.—Gu¥ 
DE Maupassant,” 

The letter is unfortunately not dated, nor is there any indication 
to whom it was written. The reference to the use of opium 
is interesting. Perhaps some of the stories in Le Horla were 
written under the influence of that drug. 

Evetyn Grant-Dure. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
a 
THE PAST YEAR. 
{To THe Epiton or THE “ SrecTaToR.’’] 

S1r,—It would require no great amount of mental agility 
to deal with the events of the past year in a spirit of 
either optimism or pessimism. Much depends on the stand- 
point from which the events are viewed. The year closes 
amidst conditions of acute financial and commercial 
depression, and there is, therefore, danger lest the imagina- 
tion should be too much affected by the prevailing atmos- 
phere. Just, however, as the undue pessimism which 
prevailed a few months ago was to be deprecated, so the 
careful observer should not be influenced too greatly by 
the present depression. In the following brief résumé of 
some of the more important financial and economic develop- 
ments of the past year, and in the reference which I pro- 
pose to make in my next letter to the prospects for 1921, 
I shall certainly not endeavour to minimize the unfavour- 
able developments of the past year, or the importance of 
the problems facing us, but all the same I think it will not 
be difficult to show that there is ground for some con- 
gratulation as regards the past and for hopefulness 
concerning the future. 

Roughly speaking, the events of the past year have 
divided themselves into two parts. The first half of the 
year was characterized by great trade activity, a rise to 
record heights in prices of commodities, and a general 
feeling of optimism. The second half of the year witnessed 
a great fall both in commodities and securities, and a 
more pronounced trade reaction than has been known 
to the present generation. When, however, this contrast 
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between the first and second half of the year is considered 
in retrospect, it is impossible not to be impressed by the 
conviction that the developments of the past few months 
might have been foreseen, and that they were, indeed, 
inevitable before any hopes of real trade activity and real 
prosperity could be realized. 


In fact, the only way to get the events of the past year 
in clear perspective is to recall the great cause responsible 
for them—namely, the four years of war. When that 
conflict was in progress, and especially during its — 
days, those who gave thought to the matter recognize 
how critical would be the period of adjustment. Not only 
had many thousands of millions been sunk in wasteful 
expenditure, and not only had production been curtailed by 
the transfer of man-power from productive to unproductive 
activities, but consumption had been increased by credit 
expansion, high wages, and the multiplication of incomes 
in families through the extensive employment of female 
labour. With the conclusion of the war and the cessation 
of huge Government loans it was perceived that the real 
economic and social tug-of-war would begin. How, for 
example, was the re-starting of productive and industrial 
activities all over the world to be financed when the 
expansion of credit through Government loans ceased, 
and these activities had to depend for their support upon 
banking resources and the savings of the private investor ? 
The prospective magnitude of the industrial operations 
themselves and the fact that all private capital issues had 
been suspended for many years suggested unprecedented 
demands upon resources, and the complexity of the problem 
was from the very outset increased by the fact that, owing 
to the rise in prices, about three times the amount of capital 
was required as compared with the pre-war days. Or 
again, how was it possible for a trade boom to be started 
with the price of labour and of raw materials at the highest 
point on record so that manufacturers could only hope 
to recoup themselves by ultimately selling their finished 
goods at enormously high prices? Or again, what was 
to happen with regard to the great problem of wages pend- 
ing a fall in the cost of living ? Would there be a sufficient 
voluntary decrease in consumption to bring about a fall 
in prices of commodities before it was necessary to reduce 
wages ? 

The past year has seen a partial answer to these conun- 
drums. From the time of the Armistice up to the spring 
of 1920 it may be said that the cardinal feature of 
the situation was a refusal to look facts in the face. The 
British Government talked glibly about economies and 
maintained their own prodigal expenditure. There was 
some pretended concern about increased production, but 
Labour demanded shorter hours and higher pay, with 
the result that the cost of production was increased and 
the volume of production was reduced. There was— 
according to the optimists—to be such a world-wide 
demand for goods that so far from prices being reduced 
to the consumer, money was borrowed to hold them off 
the market, and the Government played their own part in 
the matter by holding up enormous quantities of staple 
commodities. How the situation could possibly rectify 
itself along these lines, or how the cost of living could ever 
be reduced, nobody seemed to know. Yet almost every 
month there were signs of the injurious effects produced by 
increased consumption, diminished production, and the 
high cost of living. 


Then in the early part of 1920 the Federal Reserve 
Board in the United States and the Bank of England 
decided that it was time to apply the remedial measures of 
dearer money. Accordingly in the spring of the year 
interest rates were raised, and, although at first slow in 
operation, the cumulative effect was apparent throughout 
the remainder of the year. Holders of commodities in the 
United States began to sell, and finally the movement 
extended to this country, with the result that during the 
closing months liquidation was the order of the day, being 
accentuated by the fact that depression in the Eastern 
Markets and in the United States led to huge cancellations 
of orders placed with our manufacturers. It became 
increasingly clear, too, that while the world might be 
crying out for goods, inability on the part of many nations 
to make payments had produced conditions akin to 
those pertaining to over-production. In short, the year 





has been one of gradual but steady awakening to the 
actualities of the situation, and Labour in particular is 
now realizing that the margin between the exaction 
of extravagantly high wages and unemployment with 
no wages at all is a smaller one than had been 
imagined, 


But while all this is distressing and disturbing, the 
awakening from illusions is a fact to be welcomed, though 
the future, of course, must depend upon the effect pro- 
duced upon the country by this period of disillusionment. 
Before dealing, however, in my next letter with the outlook 
for the New Year, I must substantiate the suggestion 
made earlier in this letter that the past year has not been 
without its indications of gradual improvement. In 
the first place, and in spite of an addition to the Floating 
Debt at home, it is satisfactory to remember that we 
have repaid something like £80,000,000 in External 
Debt during the year. In the second place, some reduction 
in national expenditure (although tardy in the extreme) 
has been accomplished, and the total of long-dated debt 
has declined. In the third place, our trade position is 
better, the exports for the first eleven months of the year 
having increased by about £600,000,000, while the 
excess of imports over exports during that period was 
£314,000,000 as compared with £617,000,000 for the 
corresponding period in the previous year. In fact, 
allowing for invisible exports in the shape of freights, it is 

robable that we have just about established an equilibrium 
in our trade balance. Finally, as a consequence of these 
improved trade conditions, the foreign exchanges them- 
selves are for the most part more favourable than a year 
ago, and if the American rate is still adverse we know 
the main reason is to be found not in any worsening of the 
actual position between America and ourselves, but in 
the fact that other countries, and especially France, 
settle their indebtedness through London. Even with 
regard to labour and social conditions there is no need 
for undue pessimism. Not that the situation is not 
serious, for 1 have had many times to state in my letters 
that the demands of Labour were inconsistent with the 
maintenance of the solvency of the country; but just as 
the financial and economic developments have to be regarded 
in the light of the stupendous influence of the war, so 
the social upheaval in itself has to be regarded from that 
same standpoint and allowances have accordingly to be 
made. I have already referred to the acute apprehensions 
which were entertained during the war period as to how 
the social difficulties which would arise when financial 
depression came would be surmounted. Those conditions 
have arrived and will probably continue for a time, but 
while there may be cause for anxiety there is also cause 
for relief that patriotism and common sense are not lacking 
even on the part of those who are already suffering financial 
distress. 


Having passed through first the strain of the war, and 
then the illusions arising from the fictitious prosperity 
accompanying the war, we have, in fact, now reached the 
third—and most trying—stage of facing the consequences 
which have followed that great conflict. Regarded from 
that standpoint there is much in the events of the past 
year which should give cause for thankfulness and hope. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, December 29th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs ere 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 





DIRECT ACTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—I think your readers may be interested in the enclosed 
correspondence relating to the constitution and objects of the 
Council of Action. It is very desirable that the public should 
fully understand the attempt which is being made to replace 
our free and democratic system of government by a secticnal 
oligarchy on the Russian model. The correspondence originated, 
as will be seen, with a letter to me from one of the joint secre- 
taries of the Council of Action with regard to a question which I 
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addressed to tho Prime Minister on tho 29th of last month.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Witiiam H. Davison, 





[Cory.] 
29rn Novemssr, 1920. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Questions, continued. 
$9. Srr Wirttram Davison asked the Primo Minister whether 
he was aware that large numbers of leaflets demanding 
immediate peace with Russia were being jssued to Members 
of Parliament, and throughout the country, by a body 
describing themselves as the Council of Action ; whether 
this council was in the natue of a self-nominated Soviet, 
which had for its object the overthrow of Parliamentary 
and constitutional government by means of a general 
strike; whether he was aware that local committees of 
action were boing formed throughout the country and in 
certain Government departments; whether he can give 
the namos of tho persoris forming the central Council of 
Action and state how they were appointed ; and whether 
any Membors of this Housa were members of such Council. 
Mr. Sxorrr.—My right hon. friond has asked mo to roply. 
The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. 
Tho second is a matter for discussion rathor than for any 
categorical statemont. Tho reply to tho third is in the 
affirmative except as regards Government Departments. 
Some of the msmbors of the Central Council were nomi- 
nated by the Parliamentary Committes of the Trades 
Union Congross, by tho Executive Committes of tho 
Labour Party, and by tho Parliamontary Labour Party ; 
the others were co-opted. I do not think I need eaume- 
rate their names, which are well known. Six of them are, 
or were, Mombors of this Hous:. 
[Cory.] 
LABOUR AND RUSSIA. 
COUNCIL OF ACTION. 
Representing : Joint Seeretaries : 
THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE TRADES F. BRAMLEY, 
UNION CONGRESS, J. S. MIDDLETON, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE THE LABOUR PARTY. H. S. LINDSAY, 
THE PARLIAMENTARY LABOUR PARTY. 
33 Eccleston Square, 


TilE COUNCIL OF 
ACTION, 
Parliamentary Commitice 
Trades Union Congress: 
li. GOSLING, L.C.C. 

A. A. PURCELL 

A. SWALES 

hk. B. WALKER 

Miss M. BONDFIELD 


Executive Committee 
Labour Party: 
A. G. CAMERON 
FRANK HODGES 
C. T. CRAMP 
ROBERT WILLIAMS 
J. BROMLEY 





The Parliamentary 
Labour Party: 


W. ADAMSON, M.-P. 

J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 

J. O'GRADY, MP. 

J. ROBERTSON, M.P. 

Cou. J. C. WEDGWOOD, 
MP. 





Co-opted Members : 
ERNEST BEVIN 
ROBERT SMILLIE 
BEN TURNER 
GEO. LANSBURY 
JOHN W. OGDEN 
J. if. THOMAS, M.P. 
A. E. HOLMES 
W. Hi. HUTCHINSON 
J. W. BOWEN 


London, S.W. 1, 
Dee. Ist, 1920. 
Sir W. Davison, M.P., 
Hous) cf Commons, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Dear Sir, 

I gather by the question you put 
to tho Hom» Secretary, which was 
reported in Hansard, that you are in 
search of information respecting the 
Council of Action, and I have pleasure 
in enclosing you herewith various public 
documents we have issued since the 
formation of the Council at the beginning 
of August last. I also encloses you copy 
of a Trade Union Journal containing the 
full text of a speech made by Mr. E. Bevin, 
which I would commend to your notice. 
Mr. Bevin, more than any other single 
individual, was responsible for tho initial 
steps that led to the formation of the 
Council of Action by the established 
National Labour Organizations, and 
speaks authoritatively and truthfully 
respecting the origin and work of the 
Council. 

If there is any further information 
that you would care to have respecting 
the Council’s work, I shall only be too 
glad to endeavour to oblige. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) J. S. MrppteTon, 


Joint Secretary. 
[Cory.] 
House of Commons, S.W., 
December 4th, 1920. 
Dear Sir, 

I am obliged for yours of the Ist instant, in which you sy 
that you gather from a question which was put by ma to the Homs 
Secretary in the Houss of Commons on the 29th Novembor that 
I am in search of information respecting the Council of Action, 
and you kindly enclose mo various leaflets and other papors 
which have been issued by the Council since its formation at the 
beginning of August last. 

The papers you send answer tho two last paragraphs of my 
question, which inquired as to the namos of tho persons forming 
the Central Council of Action and whether any mombors of the 
Houss of Commons were members of such Council. 

With regard to the second paragraph of my question, you would 
appear to agreo that the Council of Action is in the nature of a 
Soviet Committes and is an unelected body nominated by the 
representatives of one particular section of the community. 

Further, I understand that the Council of Action claims the 
right—at any rate so far as our foreign relations with Russia 
are concerned—to override by calling a general strike any 
decision they may not approve of the national Government 
formed from the duly elected representatives of the people of all 





classos, including Labour, which had a prepondorating voice 
in their return to Parliament. 

As you are good enough to offer mo further information, 
perhaps you would kindly say why the Council of Action is still 
kept in existence and local committees are being formed, when 
tho Government have repeatedly disclaimed all intention of any 
armod intervention in Russia. 

I do not supposs you expect me to deal with the leaflets which 
were circulated to moembors of the House of Commons with 
regard to Russia, but to say the least they are certainly very 
misleading, as they would appear to bo intended to convey the 
impression that were the Soviet Governmont to be recognized 
and their repudiation of all Russian debts approved, we could 
at once resume the trade which obtained between this country 
and Russia prior to the war, 4 state of things which tho able 
men composing your Council must know to ba quite impossible 
even to approximate to for many years, haying regard to the 
stato of starvation and disorganization which prevails in that 
unhappy country. 

Believe me, 
Yours very faithfully, 
(Sgd.) Witr1am H. Davison. 

J. S. Middleton, Esq., 


Joint Secretary, Labour and Russia, 
Council of Action, 32 Eccleston Square, 8.W. 1. 


[Cory.] 
LABOUR AND RUSSIA. 
COUNCIL OF ACTION. 
32 Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1. 
Dee. llth, 1920. 
Sir William H. Davison, M.P., 
Hous? of Commons, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Dear Sir William Davison, 

Iam in receipt of yours of the 4th instant, and while I am quite 
prepared to give you information respecting the Council of Action, 
its constitution and its objects, I have no desire to enter into a 
lengthy argument. 

You must not assume for a moment, so far as I am concerned, 
that I agres that the Council of Action is in tho nature of a 
Soviet Committee. Tho Soviet system is a particular form of 
governmont, for which the British Labour Movoment does not 
stand. Its details are to bo found in various reports that have 
been published on the Russian constitution. 

If “an unelected body nominated by representatives of one 
particular section of the community ”’ is to be characterised as 
a Soviet Committee, then I am afraid you will find our national 
and political life is very full of Soviets. I would suggest that 
the House of Lords is the most prominent body that fulfils this 
definition. 

With regard to the Council of Action claiming tho right to 
counter, by a general strike, threatened war with Russia, I em 
not aware that it has yet been held that industrial action under 
such circumstences is unconstitutional under British law. 

If you examine the Press for the early days in August, you 

will find that attempts were being made to stir up public opinion 
in favour of open war with Russia. Calls were being made by 
prominent newspapers for the nation to stand together as it did 
in 1914. It should be within your knowledge that the Govern- 
ment arrives at decisions of the most momentous character 
before informing the House of Commons thereof. A war with 
Russia was actually threatened in the early days of August, 
without the knowledge of the House of Commons. It is surely 
within your knowledge that there have been two sections in the 
Cabinet on this question, and that repeatedly when there seemed 
likely to bo some definite understanding with Russia, that 
moment has been chosen, in particular by the Minister for War, 
as the occasion for Press attacks upon the Russian Government. 
These tactics were repeated last woek while the draft Trade 
Agreement was under the consideration of the Moscow Govern- 
ment. This sort of proceeding may have been considered a 
constitutional method of Government in the days before 1914, 
but I am afraid large sections of the British people, not confined 
to manual workers, who have experienced war at first-hand, 
have got rather more enlightened viows on these grave matters 
now. 
The reason why the Council of Action is still kept in being is 
because considerable sections of the Labour Movement, including 
responsible leaders, have not got sufficient faith in the Govern- 
ment’s disclaimers regarding armed intervention. 

With regard to your reference to the effect of Russian trade 
on Unemployment, I would remind you that the present 
President of the Board of Trade, speaking in Oxford a month 
ago, stated : “‘ Unless you can bring Russia’s vast reserves again 
into the markets of the world, you are going to continue the 
unrest among all your labouring people bocause of the lack 
of supplies which cost them more money when they come to 
meet their weekly bills.” 

I would venture to suggest that if you are right in your 
assumption that it will take many years for anything like 
normal relationships to bo resumed with Russia, that is all 
the more reason why a beginning should be made at the earliest 
possible moment. Commercial people with whom I am 
acquainted, and who have been travelling on the Continent, 
assure me that while this country is delaying, German and 
American firms are picking up the business. ; 

I do not know whore you get the warrant for assuming that 
the Soviet Government proposs to repudiate all Russian debts. 
So far as I am aware, that is directly contrary to the facta 
of the case. 
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The intention in circulating the leaflets respecting Peace 
with Russia and Unemployment, not ohly to Members of the 
House of Commons, but throughout the constituencies, was 
8 indicate that the sooner our Government ceases its policy 
subsidizing, either with moral or material support, évery 
unter-reyolutionary 4 and to recognize the realities 
the Russian position, the better will it be for all concerned.— 
ours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) J. 8. MippieTon (Joint Secretary). 
House of Commons, 8.W.1. 
16th December, 1920. 

Dear §1r,—-I am obliged for your letter of the 11th instant, 
in which you are good enough to give me further very interesting 
particulars with regard to the Council of Action. 

1. Whether the latter can be accurately described as in 
the nature of a Soviet Committee or not is, after all, not very 
material, so long as {t is agreed that it is “an unelected body 
GOminated by representatives of one particular section of the 
oommunity.” 

e say our national and political life is full of such bodies, 
you suggest that the House of Lords is the most prominent 
example. i agree that there are many such bodies in existence, 
but the difference between them and the Council of Action is 
that so far as I am aware none of them claims the right to 
lyse the life and industry of the country in the event of 
ir not approving the policy of the national Government 
formed from the duly elected representatives of the people 
as a whole. 

With regard to the House of Lords, I would only add that 
they ere not nominated by themselves, that they are an ancient 
and historic body representing a large number of different 
interests and classes, and further that it is generally agreed 
that their constitution as a branch of the legislature is in need 
of reform. 

2. You say that there is nothing unconstitutional under 
British law for the Council of Action to claim the right to 

unter by ordering a general strike any decision of the national 
) eames to make war with Russia. I presume therefore 
that had the Council of Action been in existence in 1914 it 
would have had a right to call a general strike to prevent our 

ing to war with Germany. This claim seems to me not only 

onstitutional, but if admitted would involve the end of 
democratic government and its replacement by a sectional 
oligarchy, as is the cage to-day in Russia. 

5. I do not think it is material to speculate what were or 
were not the precise views of individual Ministers with regard 
to Russia or on any other matter, as the country is only con- 
cerned with the decision of the Government as a whole. 

There is, of course, no reason whatever why members of 
the Labour Party or of any other party or section of the com- 

unity should not agitate to secure the carryi 8 out of a policy 
fn which they believe. What is comphaiend < » however, with 
regard to the Council of Action is that an unrepresentative 
body should claim the right to force the policy in which it 
believes on the whole of the community, whether they agree 
with it or not. 

4, With regard to the question of repudiation of debt by 
the Soviet Government, I thought this was a matter of common 
knowledge, and that it was one of the difficulties in the way 
of those who desired the re-opening of trade with Russia. If 

ou have any information to the contrary from an authoritative 
Reuten source, it would be most desirable to make it public, 
as it would mitigate the anxiety and distress of many individuals 
in this country and in France who hold Russian securities or 
who have money invested in that country, as is the case with 
@ widow lady, now penniless, whose letter, just received, is 
before me as I write, and whose whole capital was invested 
_ mill near Moscow managed by her nephew, which has 

appropriated by the Soviet authorities and is still being 
worked by them. 

5. With regard to the leaflets respecting peace with Russia 
and unemployment, I can only repeat that their object would 
appear to be to convey the impression that were peace made 
with Russia, prosperity in this country would be immediately 
assured and freedom from unemployment would at once be 
secured, 

It would certainly be of interest to know from what source 
Russia could purchase manufactured goods from this country 
which would enable increased employment to be found this 
year or next.—Believe me, yours very —a 

(Sgd.) Wittram H. Davison. 


J. 5. Middleton, Esq., 
Joint Secretary, Council of Action, 
32 Eccleston Square, 8.W. 1. 


(The public are much indebted to Sir William Davison (Member 
fer South Kensington) for conducting and publishing a corre- 
which throws so much light upon the aims, objects, and 

methods of the Council of Action. It is by the way they act 
or are designed to act, for good or ill, and not by their names 
that public bodies must be judged. A body like the Society 
for Promoting Proportional Representation is a perfectly legiti- 
mate and legal body because it proposes to produce the reforms 
it advocates, pot by coercing, but by converting Parliament ; 
not by starving the nation into submission, but by persuading it. 
No one could object to a Council formed to show the country 
how foolish it would be to make war on Russia. The objection 


to the plan is that it proposes to settle the matter not at 
the Polls but by a species of social war. 


We have dealt 








elsewhere with the remedy to the Council of Action, and will 
only add here that, till the ongine of State is fitted with the 
safety valve of a popular veto on ill-designed legislation or on 
oppressive and presumptuous attempts to hold up the Govern. 
ment, our country will never be safe for Democfacy.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





THD JUTLAND DISPATCHES. 
(To THe Epiror ov THe “ Spectator.’ 
Sir,—In your leading article you have put your finger on one 
of the outstanding causes of the failure to destroy the German 
High Seas Fleet. The psychology which had taken possession 
of the Admiralty and of some, at least, of the commanders 
afloat, who were its selections, was such as gravely to reduce 
the chances of a great victory. The historian of the future, 
if he wishes to account for certain of the happenings during 
more than two years of the Great War, will be obliged to trace 
the growth and tho application of strategical ideas which 
conflict violently with those burned into the minds of our great 
seamen of the past. It is of course quite correct to say that the 
Navy is expected to guard “passage and communications,” 
or generally to protect the trade of the Empire. No one under- 
stood this duty better than Nelson; but, in his day and much 
later, only one way of carrying it out effectively was recognized 
—“to seek out and destroy or capture an enemy’s armed 
ships ” wherever possible. Most unfortunately, some time 
before 1914, the object to be attained came to be confounded 
with the means. In the House of Lords on November 15th, 1916, 
I drew attention to the pronouncements of Mr. Churchill, who 
left the Admiralty before the Battle of Jutland was fought. 
He wrote that :— 

“Without a battle we have all that the most victorious of 

battles could give us. a No obligation of war obliges us 
to go further,” &c. 
He stated that “‘ there was no strategic cause” impelling us to 
fight on May 31st, and he even seemed to suggest that it would 
have been better not to fight, but to “ fall back upon the safe 
and far stronger position of forcing the enemy to come right 
over to our coasts.” In the Gold Medal Prize Essay of 1913 a 
late member of the staff of his War College said :— 

“*The question at issue is the control of the enemy’s com- 
munications in a certain area or areas,’ and while admitting 
that it might be necessary to fight, he added that ‘ this must 
not blind us to the fact’ that the ‘destruction ’ of the enemy’s 
fleet ‘is not an effective form of pressure, but merely a means 
to an end.’” 


Undoubtedly the control of an enemy’s communications is a 
strategical consideration of high importance; but this prize- 
winner had not been taught that, if an enemy could be forced 
to action and beaten, he would have no communications 
requiring to be controlled. 

How far views of this kind had penetrated the minds of the 
Board of Admiralty and of commanders afloat cannot be 
known; but no one can study the proceedings connected with 
the Battle of Jutland and others during a part of the period 
of the war without discovering that defensive ideals had pro- 
duced a perverted naval psychology which explains much that 
would otherwise have been baffling. The action of Sir David 
Beatty from first to last, and the sustained but unsnecessful 
appeals of Commodore Tyrwhitt to be allowed to fight, are 
refreshing proofs that the old definition of the primary duty 
of the Royal Navy still survived. 

The publication of the Jutland papers puts an end to some 
unprofitable controversies, but will give rise to others. It is 
a “revelation,” as you, Sir, have said, that the battle was 
fought according to a previously approved plan, and this 
explains a certain rigidity which could not readily adapt itself 
to an actual situation. The knowledge of the existence of the 
plan must have tended to weaken initiative, which, if exercised 
at one fleeting moment, would have altered the course of the 
battle. The papers show that there were serious defects in our 
naval matériel, which are disturbing, as the then dominant 
school of thought had appeared to concentrate on these subjects 
to the neglect of the higher branches of the art of naval war. 
I find no evidence, however, that the German gunnery was 
superior to our own. The general failure of the torpedo, even 
in what the German Commander-in-Chief described as 
“favourable conditions,” is a marked feature; but the 
supremely gallant night action of our destroyers must never 
be forgotten. 

The most fascinating part of the bulky volume which the 
Admiralty has been persuaded to vouchsafe to us is that which 
contains in sequence the thousands of signals which were made 
between May 30th and June 6th. These signals are illuminat- 
ing; but while they show flashes of the true naval spirit, they 
also suggest unpleasant doubts as to the competence of the 
Admiralty at this date to direct naval war. Incidentally, they 
prove that the Germans knew, soon after 7.30 p.m. on May &lst, 
that they were badly beaten, and that they were subsequently 
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concerned only in gaining the security of their ports——I am, 
Sir, &c., SYDENHAM. 





THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
{To rue Epiror oF THe ‘ SpecraToR.’’] 
Sizr,—If, as I think it appears from the article in your issue 
of December 25th, you favour the creation of an Independent 
Unionist Party, having no allegiance to the leaders of the 
Unionist Party who are members of the Coalition Govern- 
ment, I am of opinion that you are advocating a most 
dangerous proposition, one which would be not only dangerous 
for the future maintenance of the Unionist Party, but 
dangerous also to the reconstruction and settling down of the 
nation, which we all so earnestly desire. Is this the time to 
reintroduce party faction and party strife? As it is we have 
the Independent Liberal Party, the Labour Party, the 
Socialist or Communist Party, the Nationalist Party, besides 
many independent Members of Parliament. Surely these 
supply sufficient critics to any legislation this Government 
may propose without creating a new party, a party which I 
presume would be analogous to the Independent Liberal Party. 

You state: (1) “That the Unionist Party is, or rather 
should be made, a great national asset.” I affirm that never 
in its history has the Unionist Party been a greater asset to 
the nation than when it sunk small party differences and 
joined with those patriotic and moderate members of the 
Liberal and Labour Parties in creating the Coalition Party, 
and I further assert that it would be a disaster to the nation 
if, at this critical time, the present Government were defeated 
by the splitting up of the Unionist Party. 

(2) “That that party is not at present properly fulfilling 
its functions.” Why not? The majority of the Unionist Party 
were returned to Pariiament as supporters of the Coalition 
Government, and surely so long as those leaders of the 
Unionist Party who are members of the Coalition Govern- 
ment remain in such Government it is the duty of the Coali- 
tion Unionist Members to support their leaders. 

(3) “ That there is time to save it, though only just time.” 
Do you mean by this that there is a probability of the extinc- 
tion of the Unionist Party in the near future? I firmly believe 
that in the event of the leaders of the Unionist Party resign- 
ing from the Coalition Government because of some proposed 
legislation to which they were opposed, a party with Unionist 
principles would arise which would be infinitely stronger 
than any previous Unionist Party, but until such event 
should happen it is the duty of all loyal Unionists to support 
the present Government. 

(4) “That it can only be saved through members of the party 
outside the Cabinet, and undrugged by the elixirs of oppor- 
tunism, insisting that, though grateful to the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues for many of their fine qualities, they cannot 
be considered and maintained in power as Lloyd Georgeites or 
Bonar Lawites or Coalitionists, but only as Unionists.” It is 
this paragraph which made me write this letter, and I reaffirm 
that the suggestion contained therein, if carried out, would be 
most dangerous both to the Unionist Party and to the nation. 

If I may say so, I consider the next paragraph in your 
article most ungenerous to those leaders of the Unionist Party 
who are members of the Coalition Government, and to whom 
the nation is so greatly indebted for co-operating with certain 
members of the Liberal and Labour Parties, and thereby to 
so large an extent assisted in defeating our late enemies, and 
for using their best endeavours to combat those terrible 
difficulties which, of necessity, must arise after all great wars. 
After all, what is it that the nation has to face in the future? 
Is it not a fight, and a severe fight, between those of moderate 
views and those of extreme Socialistic and Communistic 
views? And who can say who will win? Surely it is the 
bounden duty of all moderate men, whether they be Unionists 
or Liberals or members of the Labour Party, to use their best 
endeavours to fight those poisonous doctrines which are being 
propagated throughout the Empire. Will such fights be helped 
by splitting up the Unionist Party?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Binfield Manor, Bracknell. S. W. Lwvarp. 





VILLAGE CLUBS. 
[To ree Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—Your correspondent “ F. W.’ writes an interesting letter 
about a certain working men’s club. But a very long time 
ago there were working men’s clubs, and in course of time 
many lessons have been learnt about them. “F. W.’s” club 
seems to me to be a charity affair and also a Pussyfoot affair. 
Now I had a large experience of working men’s clubs years 
ago, and even then the following principles emerged: (1) They 
can never be permanently successful unless they belong to 
the working men themselves, under the conditions enumerated 
below. (2) They can never be permanently successful unless 
a limited quantity of beer is allowed to the members, under 





the restrictions given below. (8) Good food, tea and coffee 
must also be provided, at a moderate cost. 

The conditions concerning No. 1 are as follows: (1) Trustees 
should be appointed at a general meeting, to hold the club in 
trust for the members. (2) The trustees should have the sole 
power of appointing the caretaker, on whom the carrying out 
of the rules (especially the one relating to the consumption 
of beer) depends. 

The conditions regarding No. 2 are as follows; (1) Only a 
limited number of glasses of beer in the day should be allowed 
to each member. (2) The club should be placed under the 
supervision of the Excise; the consequence being that the 
following rules will have to be made: (a) The cas:mittee shall 
not enter into any bond or agreement binding the club to 
purchase exciseables from any person or persons, or in any 
way to part with its absolute control and that of the club 
members over the supply of exciseable articles to the club 
(2 Ed. 7, 28, sub-sec. h). (b) The secretary shall in the month 
of January in each year supply the Clerk of the Justices with 
a return, giving the particulars required by Section 25 of 
2 Ed. 7, cap. 28. 

Besides the above regulations it is of advantage to register 
the club under the Friendly Societies Act of 1875. This neces- 
sitates, among other things, the keeping of and auditing of 
accounts and the sending of an annual report to the Chief 
Registrar. It is also good to affiliate it with the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union, Limited, whose advice in 
framing rules will be found invaluable, besides the advantage 
of a reciprocity of privileges. The union will also act as 
referee in case of a dispute arising between the club and any 
of its members. Founded on these principles, the members 
will take a deep and lasting interest in the club, as being 
their own property; the club will rival the public-house, with- 
out losing its own reputation; and provided an adequate 
though small subscription be decided on, the club will be self- 
supporting, with one exception—namely, the salary of the 
caretaker. It is essential that this should be a sufficient vae 
and should be paid by or through the trustees. Much depends 
on the tact and good management of the caretaker. He must 
know when to be strict and when to be easy. ‘Fhe men should 
be allowed to thrash things out thoroughly themselves, but 
at the same time they want some outside influence to prevent 
them being carried away by some great talker.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LaTymer. 

POST-BELLUM FAMILY BUDGETS, 

(To tue Epiton or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—As a professional man with a wife and three children I 
shall be delighted to gratify the curiosity of “‘ Widower,” 
whose letter appears in your issue of December 18th. The 
figures are of 1919 :— 





£ w d. 
Household (food, renewals, and small inci- 
dentals) ‘ Oe aka sae ma . 29 06 
Salary of lady help in ie es a ws SOR 
Wages of part-time servant = bis ». 26 6 6 
Rent ose ia nid ae 
Rates, water, gas, electricity ek ee - 2.6 
Coal ‘ ain ‘ae oe a at 
Doctor and ‘dentist iia ous ree ee . 10 4 0 
Holidays ... Be ane <a me ~—< aes 
Clothes of parents 12 0 0 
Expenditure on eldest child (20), at “college 
(including clothes) 192 0 0 
Expenditure on second child (17), at local 
school (including clothes) .. aaa we wed. 
Expenditure on third child (12), at local 
school (including clothes) ... - a 2a 9 
765 4 0 
Gross income ... i a . bh .. 908 0 0 


When the pre-war clothes of the parents are past repair 
this item must obviously be increased. A favourable oppo 
tunity should arise when the eldest child is “‘ off one’s hands.” 
—I am, Sir, &., A Universiry Tracuer. 





“NO BETTER OFF.” 
[To tHE Epiror or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In Mr. H. Field’s letter to you last week is one sentence 
I have found repeated again and again by “ Labour” politi- 
cians: “ The masses of the people are no better off than they 
were before the war.’ The sentence is a good example of the 
profundity of “Labour” thinking. We fought to prevent 
German domination of Europe—not as a method of earning 
dividends. We lost about a million men and about 8,000 
millions of money. And the masses of the people are no better 
off than before the war. One would think we had had 8,000 
millions given to hear the average Labour orator. The present 
writer is an unrepentant “ Wee Free,’”’ and the weekly organ 
that he finds with the most “ powerful sanity” in things 
economic is the Spectator. All good causes, Sir, are helped by 
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your truth-seeking, perhaps including some you oppose !—I am, 
Bir, &c., Rowatp F. Watker. 


Fir Cottage, Mirfield. 





AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Brr,—Mr. Newbold’s letter, appearing as it does precisely 
throo days after Mr. Darwin Kingsley’s notable and inspiring 
speech in favour of an “ Anglo-Saxon Federation,” comes as a 
ray of light across the thick darkness that has been threaten- 
ing to wrap the whole world in the gloom of hopeless despair. 
Such a “ Federation,” which Mr. Kingsley (speaking in New 
York on Wednesday, December 22nd) urged to be the one solu- 
tion to the great world problems of today and to-morrow, 
would, apart from the great spiritual bond, put an immediate 
end to the destructive competition between ourselves and our 
brethren of the U.S.A., and form an conomic combination for 
the benefit of all the world. A thousand enemies of this great 
ideal will raise their voices in the endeavour to prevent its 
realizsation, but there are tens and hundreds of thousands of 
“willing ears” (to quote your correspondent) of those whose 
one desire will be to see that this great ideal shall become a 
“living fact.”—I am, Sir, &ce., L. L. 

Sheffield. 





COLOUR IN OUR STREETS. 

[To tHe Epiror or r#e “ Srecraror.’’] 
8ir,—Would you let me say a few words cn colour in our 
streets? It would take too long to speak of ail that might be 
done to make things brighter and bring a little more joy into 
our lives; but take, for example, a common everyday 
monstrosity which might be made, by a little paint, a thing 
of beauty. It is our lamp-post, which will always be with us. 
Its figuro is not evil, but its clothes are vile. Surely the way 
to light is by the path of beauty; so why your eye should have 
to travel from a base of either chocolate brown or bilious green 
up a shaft of leprous white (commonly known and dear to the 
heart of the painter as “ broken white”) before you come to 
tho light, a symbol of God, I cannot imagine. I alternated 
from Richmond to London last week between these dreary 
blots. At the Victory celebrations we saw what might be done. 
There was nothing in London more charming than the lamps 
of the Italian Embassy, painted in their country’s colours— 
red, white, and green, They made a beautiful and interesting 
effect. Why shouldn’t all the Embassies do the same? It 
would mako them feel more at home, and we should know 
where they are. And why should not the districts and 
boroughs have their own colours? I believe they have in a 
sort of way now; but as apparently tho paint is never burnt 
off before a new coat is given, all line disappears and they 
become more and more dropsical. With a little more care 
and brighter paint you would have something charming to 
look at as you walk along. I don’t pretend to know more about 
colour than other people; but I do know that colour so attracts 
me that I cross a crowded street to see what that blue is in 
the shop window across the way, and I would go any distance 
up a backwater on the Thames to get another flash of that 
blue that has no rival, the blue of the kingfisher. I am only 
ono of the thousands who love colour and long to see more 
around us. Why cannot there be a committee in every 
district or borough to decide a matter of this sort and seo it 
carried out? It would cost no more, and would be educational 
as well as a joy.—I am, Sir, &c., Estecia Cave. 

Richmond. 





“THE SHIBBOLETHS OF TUBERCULOSIS,” 

{Te tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
§ir,—With reference to your review in the Spectator cf 
December 18th of Dr. Marcus Paterson’s The Shibboleths of 
Tuberculosis, I should like to make the following remarks, as, 
eo far as can be observed, the unfortunate public must be 
under considerable doubt as to what should be done if they 
are so unfortunate as to contract tuberculosis. From long ex- 
perience, I believe I cannot do better than quote a statement 
made by Professor Niemeyer, of Tiibingen, at least as long ago 
as 1866. With regard to the prevailing methods of treating 
pulmonary tuberculosis in vogue at that time he makes the 
following remarks :— 

“In the first case strict measures are as a rule considered 
useless and their enforcement unnecessary. The patient is 
allowed to follow his employment until the rising pyrexia and 
the increasing debility force him to remain at home, or until 
haemorrhage, pleuritic pains, the appearance of dulness over 
the chest urgently demand that the supposed ‘secondary ’ 
pneumonia and pleuritic processes be submitted at least to a 
symptomatic treatment. It will not be said that I exaggerate. 
Let us be sincere. Is not this ‘laisser aller’ practice founded 
on reasoning of everyday occurrence with regard to the affec- 
tion under discussion? It is seldom that a medical man re- 


proaches himself for having by his carelessness been guilty 





-~—ag 


of the development of a phthisis florida (galloping consump. 


tion). . . . It is true, even in case the physician should 
have fully recognised the nature of the disease, he will not 
be able to cut it short at once, but still he has every reason 
to give the strictest orders; he must do everything in his 
power to protect the patient from injurious influences. . , , 
Let anyone make the experiment of having patients with the 
supposed signs of commencing pulmonary tuberculosis strictly 
confined to their beds for a time, forbidding them all un. 
necessary talking and coughing ... and he will coon 
satisfy himself that many a patient gets well who :would 
formerly have been assumed to be the subject of tuberculosis 
and therefore incurable.” 

The last paragraph is an almost complete summary of the 
correct treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis; therefore, 
whether the above method is attempted in any given sanatorium 
or not should be the criterion upon which it should be judged, 
and it would be well for the public to revise their estimates 
as to the relative importance of rest and exercise in the treat- 
ment of this disease, always remembering that the patient 
having had the disease arrested by the above means must be 
gradually brought back to a full capacity for work. One is 
often inclined to wonder whether provision having been mado 
for the cure of tuberculosis by the provision of sanatoriums, 
the antidote to cure is not also provided by not allowing the 
patients to lie in bed until their temperatures are normal. 

Having had a large experience of general practitioners with 
reference to tuberculosis, I maintain that on the whole they 
possess as much knowledge of tuberculosis as many so-called 
experts, and, if not interfered with by specialists who know less 
than themselves, are quite competent to make reasonable 
diagnosis in cases of tuberculosis, and if properly conducted 
institutions are provided are pleased to send their patients. 
Unfortunately, they seldom meet with any encouragement,—I 
am, Sir, &c., Epwarp E. Pres, 

Ayrshire Sanatorium, New Cumnock. 





“RIGHT TO WORK” IN SWITZERLAND. 
{To tue Eviror or tHe ‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—The writer of the article on “The Problem of Unemploy- 
ment ” in your igsue of December 25th is entirely mistaken in 
his information about Swiss legislation. There has never been 
passed something like a “Bill” embodying the droit du 
travail. The Swiss Parliament may have as others their 
faults, but certainly you would never find a majority for such 
a dangerous and ambiguous principle. The popular votation 
ad Referendum was provoked by an “ Initiative’’ originated 
mainly by the leaders of the Socialist Party. In Switzerland 
any project of amendment to the Federal Constitution will be 
submitted to the Referendum if this is asked for by £0,000 
male citizens, the women not having the political rights. A 
majority of the votes of the people and of the cantons is 
necessary for the adoption of such amendments. Neither tho 
one nor the other was secured in the votation on the principle 
of the droit du travail about twenty years ago.—I am, Sir, &., 
Dr. Water WEIBEL 
(London correspondent of the Nouvelle Gazette de Zurich). 
20 Torrington Square, W.C. 1. 


THE 





THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In the first paragraph of “ News of the Week’’ (Decem- 
ber 25th) you say: “ Persons insured under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act would be eligible for benefit as soon as 
they were out of work, instead of having to wait for a month.” 
I think this is not quite correct. According to the Act, 
“during the period of twelve months next after the commence- 
ment of this Act, every person in respect of whom not less 
than four contributions have been paid” shall be eligible to 
receive unemployment benefit, But when the Act came into 
force in October numbers were unemployed then and have 
continued so since, and were thus unable to get the necessary 
four stamps on their cards entitling them to benefit. What 
has been done is to bring such persons into benefit at once 
without their having to wait until they have been employed 
four wecks.—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. BH. B. 





THE VOICES OF OWLS. 
{To THe Epitor ocr THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Many years ago a cousin of mine was puzzled in the night 
by something like enoring or groaning under his windows, and 
going out to ascertain the cause found it proceeded from three 
(or was it four?) owls sitting side by side on the top of the 
garden wall.—I am, Sir, &., b ©. 2. & 





THE HEDGEHOG. 
[To tHe Evrror or tHe “ €eectaTor.’’] 
Str,—I have read the letters as to above in thé last two issues 
of your paper. I have asked my keeper if he has heard hedge- 
hogs making a noise like snoring. He informed me that some 
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years ago, when employed on an estate near Wimborne, he 
killed a great many as they destroyed pheasants’ eggs; that 
in the spring he has heard them make a noise more like a 
baby crying than anything else. I asked him if the animals 
would be mating then, and he said he thought so. I have 
referred to Wood’s Natural History, and at p. 452 it is 
written: “It is a curious fact that whenever the hibernating 
hedgehog is roused it utters a deep sonorous respiration which 
is a test of its being truly hibernating.” The above may he 
of use to your correspondents and to explain the different 
noises.—I am, Sir, &c., Dorset. 








POETRY. 
—_— f—— 
THE AMEND. 
Ou Toveliness, eweet Joy, 
Healeth again 
The heart her fluttering Boy 
Hath shot with pain. 

Her Boy with dart on string, 
How fair he seemed— 
Such woe that he could bring 

Who could have dreamed? 


How soft the arrow sang 
Through the spring air— 
Who could have dreamed the pang 
Its voice could beer? 
Yet penitent, sweet Joy, 
She granteth rest, 
To heal her Lad’s annoy, 
On her own breast. 
Toto Anevrin WILLIAMS. 





THE IMAGE. 
Quiet the light in your faces: be passionless in the room. 
Snuffed are the tapers, and bitterly hang on the flowerless air. 
See; and this is the Image of her they will lay in the tomb; 
Clear, and waxen, and cooled in the mass of her hair. 


Quiet the tears in your voices: feel lightly finger for fingor 


In love: then see how like is the Image, yet lifelessly 
fashioned 

And painless, calm, unloving.—Oh, who is the Artist?—Oh 
linger 


And ponder whither has flitted his Sitter impassioned. 
Ricaarp IlvueGzes. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's namz or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views thercin expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view is 
considercd of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON FAIRS AND THE CIRCUS.— 
AT OLYMPIA, THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, AND 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


CurisTMas brings the circuses and fairs that have been taking 
romance and strange ambitions to the provinces here to London 
—into the strong concentration of Mammoth Attractions. 
There are the “‘ Nymphs on horseback, whose feats have never 
before been accomplished by women.” There are the “ great 
clowns’ who made their début before the Tsar at the age 
of two; there are the strange creatures, “the first of their kind 
to walk the slack rope.” There is the “‘ Wonder Circus,” 
consisting of :— 

“Forty different acts, including wonderfully trained Horses, 
Shetland Ponies, Dogs, Sea Lions, Elephants, and Kangeroos. 
The feats of horsemanship are entirely new to this country, and 
include the complete studs of two Continental Circuses. Twelve 
Clowns will take part in the performances, and there are Acrobats, 
Tumblers, Comedy Cyclists, Japeaness Gymnests, and, finally, 
the great sensation provided by The Globe of Life—e huge lattice 
ball in mid-air, in which the performers loop and loop on motor- 
cycles. Altogether two and a-half crowded hours of continuous 
enjoyment, 

What is the origin of the circus ? The bull-fight is, I suppose, 
in the direct line of descent from the Roman circus. Cacsar’s 
ten-foot wide canal of the Circus Maximus would not be an 
inappropriate precaution to protect the spectators of the Spanish 
combat, nor can the emotions roused in the breasts of the 
modern onlookers be much superior to the pagans’. But in 
England and Americe—the circus seems to have reappeared 
almost simultaneously in the two countries—the cruelty of the 
original has all been turned, if not “to favour end to pretti- 
ness,”’ at loast to perfect good humour. Iam not clear whether 
Mr. Astley, who about the end of the eighteenth century 
“ popularized the circus in England,” was an antiquarian a3 well 
as an amateur of the ‘‘ High School,” as the modern circus pro- 
grammesstillenchantingly translate “‘ Haute Ecole.” Probably, 
as he lived when Hadrian’s ville was in the digging up, he was, 
Chariot races would then be among the best established turns, 
and tinsel togas and faintly absurd milk-floats the most 
traditional of circus properties. But because the circus as a 
whole has not got an unbroken tradition behind it, that is not 
to say that the individual turns have not. The circus is a 
sort of conglomerate. The clowns and the lady who, clad in a 
ballet dress, poises on a horse upon one toe, came out of the 
harlequinade; the lion-tamer out of the travelling wild 
beast show. The “Haute Ecole” was and is French, and 
was, I believe, the post-mediaeval successor of the tournament.’ 
Why hes this last, by the way, left so little trace behind it ? 
According to the rules generally followed by tradition, there 
should surely still be a sort of “ vestiginal”’ comic mounted 
combat, but I have never seen such a turn billed. 

At Olympia there is a fair as wellasa circus. Here, to be sure, 
is an institution with a long direct tradition. For a fair is 
of course really the lighter side of a market, and so is perhaps 
nearly as old as the first exchange of bulls, rams, and billy goats, 
or of fleeces for plaited willow baskets. But as it is seen to-day 
in London the fair has, as it were, not worn well. 


In the first place a fair suffers even more, and in a more 
complicated way than does a circus,from being too big. The 
fact that in several of the present circus rings it is impossible 
to hear any of the clown’s gags or to realize the acrobats as 
human beings, and so get full value from their almost miraculous 
skill, makes it a little difficult to attend to what is going on 
in the ring. But at a fair, where we must be actors too, 
colossal uncrowded building is fatal. Then, too, the fairs 
have become, as it were, “academic.” The function of a fair 
booth is admittedly to swindle, just as it is the function of 
food to nourish or of a weekly newspaper to inform. But, as 
the consumer must be lured on by a sauce in one case and by a 
trope in the other, so at a fair he must be led along by an 
occasional flattering success. Either the mermaid’s tail can 
be attached by palpable patent fasteners, or the man-eating 
alligator can be stuffed, or the giant can be six foot two and 
make up the rest with a bearskin and clogs. The organizer of the 
fair can decide, but they cannot all unanimously deceive us. He 
should know enough of human nature to be aware that being 
successively and invariably swindled out of sixpences is apt 
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to induce in the visitor a moralizing frame of mind as little in 
accordance with the spirit of a fair as was Christian’s. 

1 think, however, it is not the unrelieved bamboozling alone 
that makes these London fairs seem a little flat. May it not 
perhaps be that a really live fair is one of the things 
we give up when we cease to live in @ small community ? To 
watch familiar neighbours being “had” in the “ Guess-Your- 
Weight” Machine and the “ Fat Girl and Midget” Stall—to 
see them lose their hats in the “ Four Abreast Gallopers ” and 
their nerve on the Scenic Railway, makes all the difference to 
one’s enjoyment. That, I think, is perhaps the secret of the 
matter. It is only objective amusement that can be enjoyed 
with a single companion or even in solitude. At the dance 
and the coco-nut shy and in our contemplation of the “ Freak 
Show (Half Lady)” we must have the countenance of our 
familiar fellows of the herd. 

The case of the Christmas pantomime is different; but I 
hope to refresh a rather hazy memory next week. TaRn. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Gargicx.—7'he Shepherdess without a Heart Matinces only 2.80 


(Hans Andersen’s The Shepherdess and the Chimney Sweep 
made, with augmentations, intoa pleasant child's play.) 








Lrrrir.—Grand Guignol .. < 4 +. =8.15—2.80 
{A new programme. Miss Syril Thorndike strangles a Rus- 
sian general to admiration.) 
Tur Op Vic.—The Hope of the World .. e+ 7,.30—2.30 
[A Nativity Play. A Comedy of Errors and Pantaloon, by 
J. M. Barrie.) 
THE Patacu.—i'he Swedish Ballet og ee 8.30—2.30 
[An a entertainment for discriminating young 
porsons. 
EveryMan, Hampstgeav.—A Nativity Play 7.45—2.15 
{A reconstruction from the plays of the York and Coventry 
cycles. So much better than the modern “* syn- 
thetic’ miracle play.) 
BOOKS 
o 
— 
THE REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE IN 
SWITZERLAND.* 


Tur book which forms the subject of this review affords great 
support to the plea for the Referendum or Poll of the People 
which we make once more in our leading columns. The Poll 
of the People is of supreme value in a democratic system of 
government. Democracy, taken as a whole, is the system of 
government with the fewest drawbacks. It is per se the most 
just, the most reasonable, and the most practical. It is, how- 
ever, open to certain serious drawbacks, especially when, as 
in the modern State, it is necessary for Democracy to be worked 
through representative institutions. These representative insti- 
tutions tend to produce in effect, if not in name, a governing 
oligarchy; and this tendency is enormously increased by a 
strict Party system. Finally, representation and the Party 
system together are very apt to establish conditions under 
which Democracy, instead of producing what it was intended 
to produce and what all honest men desire that it should produce 
—tajority rule, i.e., the Will of the People as a whole—produces 
government by a minority. Unless great care is taken in the 
matter of governance, minorities in the modern democratic 
State are always usurping rule. 

The remedy, as the Swiss found and as the States of the 
American Union have found, is to supplement representation, 
which is of course quite necessary in large States, by lodging 
an ultimate veto power over the work of the representatives 
of the people in the hands of the people themselves. This is 
the Referendum or Poll of the People. The Poll of the People 
is an institution which is, naturally enough, hated by party 
politicians and caucus bosses. Though in truth it does not 
destroy or impair or degrade representative institutions or 
assemblies, they are apt to declare that this is sure to be its 
effect. Though the Poll of the People takes away the power of 
the log-rolier and of the makers of political bargains and options, 
it does not mean undue interference with the affairs of the 
representatives of the State. It does not contradict the primal 
law that,though the many must command, the carrying out of 
their commands must be in the hands of the few. This is 
the law under which matters of detail are decided by the 
minority, while in the great things the People have the final word, 
Curiously enough, Tacitus notes that this wise practice in his 
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time inspired the policy of the Teutonic tribes on the Roman 
frontier. The Principes, he tells us, give their decisions on the 
lesser matters; the whole people on the greater. 

Switzerland did not invent the Referendum or Poll of the 
People. The first clear example of a law being referred to 
the People is the vote taken in Massachusetts in the year 1778 
on the proposed Constitution for the State Commonwealth. 
Yet Switzerland has used the Referendum more conspicuously 
and also more efficiently than any other nation. We are of 
course aware that all the State Constitutions in America except 
two contain provision for taking a Poll of the People. In cases 
of constitutional change the Poll is always made obligatory. 
Nevertheless, the publio in general, or at any rate the British 
public, will never pay much attention to State or Cantonal 
action or, as they confusedly call it, local government. Not 
till the Federal government, as it some day will, adopts the 
Referendum for all great changes will the ordinary English 
politicians realizo how great a part the Referendum plays in 
American political life. 

Be this as it may, the Swiss stage is a very good one on which 
to watch the working of the Referendum. The popular veto 
over Federal legislation is of three kinds. First, there is the 
obligatory Referendum under which all alterations in the 
constitution of the Swiss Federal Republig must be sent for the 
affirmation or the veto, the Yes or the No, of all the citizens. 
Next there comes the optional or facultative Referendum, under 
which 30,000 voters, or 8 Cantons through their representatives, 
may apply to the Government to have any law passed by the 
national legislature submitted to the Vote of the electors before 
it comes into operation. In addition there is something which 
in appearance partakes of the nature of the Referendum or 
Poll of the People, but which is in essence different. That is 
the Initiative. Under the Initiative 50,000 voters can petition 
that a certain Bill set forth either by them or by the Federal 
Parliament should become part of the constitution. When such 
@ petition takes place, the Bill is submitted straight to the 
Vote of the People without undergoing debate or criticism in 
the Federal Parliament. We may add that this system, with a 
slight variation, is to be found in the constitutions of almost all 
the Cantons as well as in the Federal System, We do not, 
however, propose to deal in detail on the present occasion with 
anything except the Federal and National Poll of the People. 

Many are the prejudices, misunderstandings, and complete 
delusions that are entertained in regard to the working of the 
Veto of the People. An excellent way of clearing them away 
is to be found in the chapter on the Referendum and the 
Initiative given by Mr. Robert O, Brooks in the work on Switzer- 
land with which we are dealing. Mr. Brooks begins by noting 
that the Referendum in Switzerland does not prevent reform 
when reform is needed and also desired by the People. During 
a period of forty years in Switzerland there were twenty-one 
amendments passed by the Swiss Federal Legislature, and alj 
but five were accepted; that is, sixteen were passed. During 
the same time only two amendments were added to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. There will, of course, be a conflict 
of view as to whether the Veto of the People as a whole was 
wisely or unwisely exercised ; but it may be said with certainty 
that the tendency of the Vote of the People was not anarchical, 
or wild, or Socialistic. On the contrary, it was, we hold, inspired 
by a wise and yet not obstinate conservatism. 

What one may call necessary legislation was never vetoed. 
When economic and financial subjects were referred to the 
People they were dealt with with great reason and moderation. 
The People as a whole showed no tendency to be attracted by 
unsound finance. But this is not all. A French Swiss jurist 
has pointed out that the benefits of the Referendum are to be 
seen not so much in the Bills actually vetoed as in the phantom 
pile of Bills which were never even introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly because it was quite clearly perceived that they 
would be referred to the People, and that on Referendum 
they would be promptly rejected. Log-rolling is a poor business 
at Berne because the nicest arrangements of ‘Scratch my back 
and I'll scratch yours ” are specially liable to dreadful exposure 
at the Poll of the People. 

We have pointed out elsewhere the very remarkable fact 
that at a Poll of the People the proposed institution of “ Le 
droit du travail’? was knocked on the head by an immense 
ni jority of the electors, Here was a signal proof that the danger 
of socialistic legislation is much less in @ constitution fitted 
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with the popular veto than in one which does not possess 
it. Another very remarkable proof of the value of the 
Referendum is to be found in the voting on the amendment of 
the Constitution for increasing the military obligations of the 
§wiss people—the scheme submitted to the people in 1907, 
Under the Bill submitted the burden and obligation placed on 
the Swiss peasant both as regards recruit training and annual 
training were very nearly doubled. The electors had in effect 
put before them the question: “Do you want your sons to 
be taken away from the farm or the workshop for twice the time 
they are now taken away, which is already inconvenient enough 3 
and do you yourself want in future to be taken away from your 
business for double the time, although you already find it very 
inconvenient to put in your annual field exercises? On top 
of all this, do you want to pey more taxes for an increased 
Corvée ?” 

Very naturally, the Socialists who were bitterly opposed to 
the Bill thought themselves certain of victory when they 
demanded that the Bill should go to Referendum. The Swiss 
people, they argued, were not likely to put their necks into such 
@ noose as that and at the same time increase the power of the 
oligarchy, and all for nothing. Yet when the Bill went to the 
Poll, the Swiss Democracy, to its eternal honour, passed the 
Bill by a handsome majority. Democracy is neither base nor 
foolish, whatever the Lenins on the one hand or the Reac- 
tionaries on the other may tell us. 

Dealing with the general results of the Referendum since its 
formal introduction in 1874, Mr. Brooks gives the following 
clear and precise summary :— 

‘** Between 1874 and the end of 1908, 261 laws and resolu- 

tions subject to referendum were passed by the Swiss federal 
legislature. Oi? these, thirty were brought to a popular vote, 
and nineteen were rejected. Stated in bare statistical form, 
therefore, the net effect of the referendum was to ro mr ad 
slightly more than 7 per cent. of that part of the legiglative 
output to which it applied. During this period a number of 
weighty measures were passed against which petitions were 
not even circulated.” 
That is surely a very striking argument against the suggestion 
that the Referendum destroys the sense of parliamentary 
responsibility,and side-tracks the representatives of the People. 
On the suggestion that the Referendum is dangerous because 
people won't go to the Poll, the facts and figures given by Mr. 
Brooks are very striking. When the passage of a measure igs 
considered a dead certainty, the voters no doubt don’t take the 
trouble to vote; but when there is anything important to be 
decided the voting very often exceeds 70 per cent. of the Elec- 
torate—a most notable fact. For example, in the case of the 
nationalization of the railways, 76.6 per cent. of the 
people voted. Remember in this context that at ordinary 
elections in Switzerland, that is, elections to choose repre- 
sentatives or candidates for office, as a rule only 66.3 per cent, 
of the qualified voters go to the Poll. After noting that according 
to American ideas the cost of the Swiss Referendum is incredibly 
low (something between 6 and 13 centimes per voter), Mr, 
Brooks dea!s most ably with the most important of the stock 
arguments against the Poll of the People :— 

“ A stock argument against the referendum is that it reduces 
the legislature’s sense of responsibility by placing final decision 
in the hands of the people. It is a peculiarly difficult argument 
to discuss, inasmuch as there is no opportunity to observe 
the conduct of the same legislature acting both with and without 
the referendum. One of the greatest authorities on the subject, 
himself for more than twenty years a representative of the 
Swiss people, expresses the opinion that ‘the referendum 
ager but little good that we wished to do, but simply 

xy standing as a warning before us, averted much evil. . 
In spite of possible backward movernents, it did not condemn 
democracy to a halt, but has given steadiness to progress 
itself.’ Professor Rappard admits that there may have been 
some decline of political standards since the adoption of the 
initiative and referendum, but attributes it to other causes, 
chiefly the ‘anonymous, impersonal committee form of pro- 
cedure which prevails in all Swiss legislatures.’ Fear of the 
popular veto should tend to make legislators timid rather than 
reckless. If so, the initiative may be used to galvanize them 
into activity. In any event an otherwise popular legislator’s 
support of measures which fall under the ban of the referendum 
is not likely to causo his defeat at the ensuing election, 
According to a humorist quoted by Professor Borgeaud, ‘ the 
Swiss are a singular people: they disown their representatives, 
and then they re-elect them.’ Another argument against 
direct legislation was that it would make party government 
impossible. The political atom would supersede the organiza- 
tion; purely mechanical combinations changing with each 
issue would dominate the political stage. Without stopping 
here to discuss the beneficence or maleficence of party govern- 
ment, it is certain that in Switzerland the initiative and 





referendum havo not caused the break-up of political orjanizations. 
On the other hand, they have increased somewhat the influence 
of minority parties. A great many authorities on direst 
legislation urge its high value as a means of political educaticn. 
In campaigns for the choice of officials, personalities necessarily 
play some part, but in initiative and referendum campaigns 
there is a maximum opportunity to hear and decide solely 
on the bas!s of the facts and principles involved. The Swiss 
people have repeatedly shown the ability to learn and to change 
their opinion upon questions submitted to them. Thus, while 
the proposals were not identical in the two cases, there wes 
@ distinct reversal of popular attitude on the raflroad bills of 
1891 and 1898, on the uniform industrial legislation amend- 
ments of 1894 and 1908, and on the army amendment end 
army bill of 1895 and 1907, respectively. Admitting the 
difficulty of deducing general tendencies from so extensive 
a field of legislation, it seems to be generally agrecd that the 
Swiss people are inclined to react strongly against initiative 
and referendum measures that savour of extravagance or 
bureaucracy. Professor Rappard also points out their hostility 
to ‘ideologieal legislation ’—thgt is, to legislation ‘ grounded 
solely or mainly on abstract gonceptions of justice,’ as, for 
example, the ‘right to work’ initiative. Certainly the reter- 
endum has at times betrayed a conservative tendency which 
dismayed its friends. Thirty years ago Sir Henry Maine 
indulged in an explanation of this tendency, particularly as 
shown in connection with labour legislation. In the light of 
Switzerland’s subsequent progress toward social legislation 
and industriel democracy, his theory appears more ingenlous 
than convincing. Direct legislation in Switzerland has not 
realized all the extravagant anticipations of its friends. But 
on the other hand it has completely falsified the dismal 
prophecies of chaos and revolution uttered by the conservatives 
of an earlier period. It has become a vital and freely functioning 
part of the Swiss political organism. Although changes are 
sometimes suggested in the form and application of the initiative 
anc referendum, there has long since ceased to be any funda- 
mental opposition to them in Switzerland.” 


No words of ours are needed to support this admirable plea 
for the Referendum. We will only add that, taken as a whole, 
the experience of the United States is entirely consistent with 
Mr. Brooks’ account of the working of the Referendum in 
Switzerland. The only difference is that in America the Poll 
of the People works under an alias, or rather under several 
aliases, while in Switzerland it operates in its own name. 





A PHILOSOPHER ON AMERICA.* 

THE first mental pleasure of the child is the classification and 
grouping of two or three similar observed phenomena under one 
heading, t.e.,a word. The word not only names them “ dog”’ or 
‘“‘man,” but expresses the child’s sense of their relationship. 
Perhaps to most minds this grouping of concepts or sense-data 
remains always the most pleasurable of intellectual processes. 
We are, of course, not sure that our minds are capable of dealing 
with absolute considerations at all, and it is probable that all 
knowledge really comes under this head, but we are for the 
moment using the notion in a narrower sense. ‘The manipula- 
tion of ideas already grasped, the discovery of subtle 
resemblances and subtle differences among the many groups 
of our ideas, the shifting and re-shuffling of the little bright pieces 
of coloured glass we call knowledge, are for ever delightful. That 
is, indeed, half the pleasure of the real kaleidoscope—to see how 
the red shines like a ruby now it is by that orange, or to perceive 
the radiance of the blue now that it is set about with the glossy 
black, This is perhaps why good criticism of any art is s0 
delightful to read. We do not perceive a new aesthetic 
phenomenon, but we have grown used to the pattern as it stands, 
and the good critic has given a jog to the keleidoscope and 
brought the blood to our cheeks with pleasure at the new pattern 
he has made. 

Perhaps no modern writer is apter at the re-grouping of ideas 
than Mr. George Santayana; the long shocks of his logic, the 
little shocks of his epigrams, send our concepts shifting and 
chinking into new combinations. Here he is engaged upon a 
very interesting set of ideas. He is particularly well qualified 
He is a Spaniard by birth, but has 


to write about America. 
lived most of his life in the United States, and is a g 

Harvard University; there be became a Professor of 
Philosophy, but in 1912 he resigned his professorship and came 
to live in Europe in order to devote his time to writing. He 
and as he says in his preface 


graduate of 


has known America for forty years, 
in a characteristic epigram, “‘I have no exe to grind, only my 
own thoughts to burnish in the hope that some part of the 
truth of things may be reflected there.” 
It is impossible within the compass of 


& review to summarize 


the conclusions about America to which Professor Santayans 
* Character and Opinion in the United States. By George Santayana. Loudon: 
Constable. 10s. 6d. uct. 
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comes; to attempt to do so would be to distort them and to 
rob them of all subtlety. Had it been possible to state them 
in two words, Professor Santayana is not the man who would 
have stated them in 230 pages. We can, however, indicate 
his reasons for thinking the study of America of importance 
to the world in general. In addressing an English audience 
he need, of coutse, give no reasons, for we always do, and always 
shall, show both interest and inquisitiveness in all that concerns 
our own kindred. 

- “Wo must faco the fact,” Mr. Santayana says, “that 
civilization may possibly be approaching one of those long 
Winters that overtake it from time to time. Romantic 
Christendom—picturesque, passionate, unhappy episode—may 
be coming to an end. Such @ catastrophe would be no reason 
for despair; under tho deluge, watered by it, seeds of all sorts 
would survive against the time to come, even if what might 
eventually spring from them should wear a strange aspect. 
In a cortain measure, both this destruction and this restoration 
have already occurred in America.” America may prove & 
microcosm, @ sort of prophetic convex mirror. If, he goes 
on, there is forgetfulness and callow disrespect for what is past 
or alien, there is also a vigour, goodness, and hope such as no 
nation ever possessed before. ‘In what sometimes looks like 
American greediness and jostling for the first place, all is love of 
achievement, nothing is unkindncss.” Americans are a fearless 
people and free from malice, as may be seen in their cyes and 
gestures, even if their conduct did not prove it. Their soil is 
propitious to every seed, and tares must needs grow in it. “In 
the classical and romantic tradition of Europe, love, of which 
there was very little, was supposed to be kindled by beauty, 
of which there was a great deal; perhaps moral chemistry may 
be able to reverso this operation, and in tho future, and in 
Amorica, it may breed beauty out of love.” That is an admir- 
able truth admirably expressed. It is founded on a simple 
formula again and again expressed in the Spectator during the 
past thirty years. The Americans are the kindliest people on 
the face of the earth. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that which 
is headed “English Liberty in America.” It is, however, 
perhaps questionable whether free co-operation, which Professor 
Bantayana identifies politically with representative Government, 
is quite as dominantly Anglo-Saxon as he would have us believe. 
The history of the Dutch and early Venetian republics, of the 
towns in the Hanseatic League and of some of the Juntas of 
Professor Santayana’s own country, Spain, would seem to lead 
us to a less decided conclusion. However, to argue it not 
exclusively English is not to argue it un-English. 

England and America are, as Professor Santayana points out, 
governed by committees:— 

“Every political body, every public meeting, every club, 
or college, or athletic team, is full of it. Out it comes whenever 
there is an accident in tho street or a division in a church, or a 
great unexpected emergency like the late war. The genoral 
instinct is to run and help, to assume direction, to pull through 
somehow by mutual adaptation, and by seizing on the readiest 
practical moasures and working compromises. Each man joins 
in and gives a helping hand, without a preconceived plan or a 
prior motive. Even the leader, when he is a natural leader 
and not a professional, has nothing up his sleeve to force on 
tho rest, in their obvious good-will and mental blankness. . , . 
Now, this method of procedure will probably seem to tho 
reader quite 4 natural one; but if we consider human nature 
at large and the practice of most other nations, we shall see 
that it is @ rare, wonderful, and unstable convention. It 
implies an optimistic assumption that our main interests are 
compatiblo and an almost heroic public spirit ; as, for instance, 
in the tacit assumption that If a special intorest has bean over- 
ruled it will not rebel and try to maintain itself absolutely.” 
English liberty, he goes on, is &® method—not a goal. Most 
of the concrete things that English genius has produced are 
expodients, its spiritual treasures are hardly possessions except 
as character is @ possession; they are rather a standard of life, 
® promise, and an insurance. English law and Parliaments too 
would be very unjustly judged if judged as practical contrivances 
only ; these institutions are ceremonious, almost sacramental, 
and are instinct with the dramatic, a deeper and more vital 
quality than their utility. The moral expressiveness of such 
institutions helps to explain their strange procedure; they 
would not be useful at all if people did not smack their lips over 
them and feel a groat pleasure in carrying them out. There is 
another side to this work of committees. It is not by accident 


that the Anglo-Saxon race excels in commerce, and that, having 
policed itself, it is beginning to pelice the world at large. All 





this is due to an eminence in temper, goodwill, trustworthiness, 
and accommodation. 


= Probably some other races, such as the Jews and Arabs 
make individually better merchants, more shrewd, patient, 
and loving of their art. Englishmen and Americans often seem 
to miss or force opportunities, to play for quick returns, or to 
settle down into ponderous corporations; for successful men 
they are not particularly observant, constant, or economical, 
But the superiority of the Oriental is confined to his private 
craft; he has not the spirit of partnership. In English civi. 
lisation the individual is neutralised; it does not matter so 
much even in high places if he is rather stupid or rather cheap ; 
public spirit sustains him, and he omes its instrument all 
the more readily, perhaps, for not being very distinguished or 
clear-headed in himself. The community prospers; comfozt 
and science, good manners and generous feelings are diffuse 
among the people, without the aid of that foresight and cunning 
direction which sometimes give a temporary advantage to a 
rival system like the German, In the end, adaptation to the 
world at largé, whero so much is hidden and unintelligible, is 
only possible piecemeal, by groping with a genuine indotermina.- 
tion fn one’s aims. Its very looseness gives the English method 
its lion on the future. To dominate the world co-operation is 
better than policy, and empiricism safer than inspiration. 
Anglo-Saxon imperialism is unintended ; military conquests aro 
incidental to it and often not maintained; it subsists by a 
mechanical equilibrium of habits and interests, in which every 
colony, province, or protectorate has a differont status. It 
hag a commercial and missionary quality, and is essentially an 
invitation to pull together—an invitation which many naticns 
may be incapable of accepting or even of understanding, or 
which they may deeply scorn, because it involves a surrender 
of absolute liberty on their part; but whether accepted or 
rejected, it is an offer of co-operation, & project for a limited 
a not a complete plan of life to be imposed on any- 

ody. 


Professor Santayana has written one of the most fascinating 
books imaginable. 





THE EMPRESS EUGENIE.* 

We could wish for no better portrait of the Empress Eugénie in 
her later years than that which Dr. Ethel Smyth gave in two 
recent numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine. As a worthy pendant 
to it, we should select the late M. Augustin Filon’s reminiscences, 
which were published recently in French and have now been 
translated into English. The Comte Fleury’s new volumes— 
compiled from the papers of General Fleury, a well-known 
member of the Imperial household, and from other sourees— 
are concerned more with the Emperor Napoleon III. and with the 
Second Empire than with the Empress herself, and are not easy 
to read. M. Filon, on the other hand, was scrupulous in relating 
only what he himself had seen, and what he had heard at first- 
hand from the Empress herself. He was, too, an accomplished 
writer, and his narrative is well planned and extremely inter- 
esting. M. Filon at the age of twenty-six was appointed in 1867 
tutor to the Prince Imperial, then eleven yearsold. The brilliant 
young lecturer gained the confidence of the Empress and acted 
as her private secretary during the troubled wecks of her Regency 
in 1870, from the Emperor's departure for the front to the fall 
of the Empire after Sedan. He accompanied the exiled court to 
Chislehurst and continued his duties as tutor until 1875, when 
the Prince Imperial was declared of age. M. Filon then married 
and settled in England to pursue a literary career, in which he 
was equally well known on both sides of the Channel. He 
remained the devoted friend of the Empress until his death in 
1916, and left his memoirs, at once discreet and candid, with the 
injunction that they were not to be published while the Empress 
lived. For the events of August and September, 1870, M. Filon 
is a witness of the highest character, and his admiration of the 
Empress is not untempered with criticism. 

The Empress Eugénie came of one of the proudest families of 
Spain, but her father’s exile for political reasons during the 
reign of Ferdinand VII. gave her an early experience of poverty 
and hardened her character. She once said to a rich girl, “* You 
are far less suited to be a poor man’s wife than I was at your age.” 
Under Louis Philippe, she and her mother and sister lived in 
modest lodgings in Paris, enlivened by the conversation of 
Mérimée and Stendhal. When Ferdinand VII. died, the Count 
de Montijo was able to return and take possession of his great 
estaics. The young girl was fascinated by the Napoleonic 
legend and conceived a romantic regard for Louis Napoleon, the 
prisoner of Ham. Shé was presented to him soon after his 
election as President, and he fell in love with her, much to the 
annoyance of the Benapartist ladics. In January, 1552, a few 
~“e (1) Recollections of the Empress Eugéniv. 3 By Augustin Filon. London : 
Cassell, (21s. net.}-——(2) Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie. Lcdited by Comte 
Fleury. 2 vols. London: Appleton. 35s. net.) 
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weeks after the coup d’état, the Emperor, provoked by an insult 
which a jealous rival had offered to Eugénie, proposed marriage 
to her and hastened on the ceremony. M. Filon comments on 
the difference in their ages ; the Emperor was fifty, his wife was 
under thirty. He does not think that Eugénie was one of those 
women “who seem especially designed by nature to 
love men much older than themselves.” ‘ Her feeling for 
the Emperor was probably less than passionate affection, but 
deeper than friendship, and grew steadily in intensity until the 
fatal day when she discovered her husband’s unfaithfulness.” 
She firmly believed, however, in Napoleon’s sincerity and 
admired him for it—a seeming inconsistency which we may 
explain as we please. M. Filon records as an exception a trivial 
episode in which the Emperor lost his temper because the Prince 
was indisposed, just before a State ceremony, and the Empress 
called him “ stupid.” ‘‘ This was the only time that I saw the 
Empress depart from her habitual deference to the Emperor.” 
Napoleon for his part came to regard her as “ his second 
conscience.” M. Filon, after describing the life at court 
and the very feminine pleasure which the Empress took 
in hearing of the numerous men, old and young, who 
were dying of love for her, goes on to repudiate the legend 
of the Empress’s party. Napoleon IIL, like the subtle 
schemer that he was, thought that the Empire would be 
strengthened if he could set Clericals against anti-Clericals and 
encourage them alternately. He allowed the Clericals and 
Ultramontanes “ to imagine that the Empress was on their side 
and that her influence was being constantly exerted in their 
favour.’ But M. Filon assures us that, if there was an Empress’s 
party, the Empress herself did not belong to it. She did not 
agree with Napoleon’s later policy of Liberal reform, but she 
hated politics and took no active part unless her advice was 
asked. M. Filon thus contradicts a deeply seated belief, but 
he may have been right. 

M. Filon is equally positive in his denial of the charge that the 
Empress wanted war in 1870. She was reported by M. Thiers 
to have said to M. Lesourd: “ This war is my war.” M. Lesourd, 
on being questioned by M. Rouher at the time, contradicted the 
report, which was wholly untrue; but M. Lesourd’s disclaimer 
was not published lest he should be dismissed from the Foreign 
Office. On July 28th, 1870, the Emperor left Paris to join the 
armies, and the Empress became Regent. The first reverse, at 
Wissemburg, caused unrest in Paris. The defeats at Reichshoffen 
and Forbach encouraged the revolutionary faction still move. 
M. Ollivier was replaced by the old General de Palikao as Premier. 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers resigned in a fit of temper and was 
succeeded as Governor of Paris by General Trechu. M. Filon 
justly reminds us that the energetic work of this stop-gap 
Ministry made it possible for Paris to stand a siege. He declares, 
on the other hand, that the Ministers, not the Empress, insisted 
en the Emperor’s keeping away from Paris unless indeed the 
army gained a victory. It is now obvious, of course, that 
Napoleon III. hastened his fall by absenting himself from his 
capital and involving himself in the disaster of Sedan. As for 
Troch 1, ‘‘ we wondered,” says M. Filon, ‘‘ what sort of man we 
had to deal with in him—was he a buffoon or a tribune, a hero 
oratraitor?”’ No worse selection for the post could have been 
made by Napoleon III. M. Filon declares that Trochu was a 
party to the Republican plans for the rising of September 4th. 
Trochu’s refusal to offer any resistance to the insurgents may have 
been due to the moral cowardice which has caused the fall of so 
many rulers, but the evidence for his direct complicity in the 
plot is very strong. After Sedan M. Filon advised the Empress 
to leave Paris for the Loire valley and summon the supporters 
of the Empire to rally round her. She refused to do anything 
that would provoke civil war and help the enemy, nor would she 
defend herself. “I shall not move,” she said, ‘* but I will not 
allow a shot to be fired.” ‘“* He who has not Paris has nothing.” 
Under such circumstances the Second Empire was doomed. 
Trochu would not even guard the Tuileries. The mob swarmed 
into the Chamber, where it pronounced the deposition of the 
Emperor, and then into the Palace, unoppesed. The Empress, 
who had declined to resign, was persuaded to leave the Tuileries. 
M. Filon was in the Palace at the moment of her flight, but 
he did not know how she escaped, by the aid of Dr. Evans, 
the American dentist, and Sir John Burgoyne, until he 
rejoined the Empress and Prince at Hastings. M. Filon 
relates the story of the enigmatic M. Régnier, who presented 
himself to Bismarck and to Bazaine in Metz as an agent of the 
Empress, but who had no authority whatever for his alleged 





mission. Ré¢gnier’s momentary appearance illustrates the 
hopeless confusion into which France had drifted b combining 
a war and a revolution. Yet M. Filon admits that Régnier 
was right in desiring a speedy pedce on any terms, since the 
terms grew harder with delay. M. Filon’s authentic ard 
detailed account of the negotiations between Bismarck, Bazaine’s 
envoy General Boyer, and the Empress is curious reading. 
It shows that the Empress thought far more of the besieged 
army than of the dynasty. On the day when Metz fell, the 
Republican Government sent an agent to thank the Empress 
for her efforts, but she declined to receive him, and she took 
no further part in any negotiations relating to the war. M. 
Filon relates the rest of the story more briefly—the death of 
Napoleon III. in 1873, the death of the Prince Imperial in 
Zululand in 1878, and the Empress’s self-effacement thence- 
forth. He concludes by insisting that, though the Empress is 
remembered as the head of Napoleon III.’s brilliant and pro- 
fligate court, she had no sympathy with it. ‘She remained 
a convinced idealist in the midst of a society bent wholly upon 
material ends,” 





LONDON’S STORY.* 

Mr. Mvturys has written an admirable little book on London, 
its history and government. In less than two hundred pages 
he contrives to give a lucid and entertaining outline of a large 
subject. With cetails of topography and administration Mr. 
Mullins is not concerned, but he brings out the main features of 
Lendon’s development with unusual success, London, he says, 
“is quite simple, if people will only look at it in the right way.” 
That is true, but London is also an exception to the ordinary 
rules of city growth. All the other great cities have developed 
from a central nucleus, spreading outwards and absorbing the 
neighbouring villages and sometimes even towns. But London 
has not done so, The old City of London, which doubtless 
existed before the Romans came, attained its present size in the 
early middle ages and, for one reason or another, remained 
content with its walled limits and with a small western suburb 
and the bridgehead of Scuthwark. The modern London has 
grown up around the old City without ever entering into adminis- 
trative relations with it, to say nothing of submission to tho 
rule of the ancient Corporation. It is true that the City farmed 
the revenues of Middlesex by virtue of a charter for which it 
paid Henry the First £300, and that until 1854 it controlled the 
navigation of the Thames from Staines down to the sea. But 
the City assumed no responsibility for the villages that grew up 
outside the walls, like Lambeth, Chelsea, Kensington, Islington, 
Stepney, and Bow, although most of the inhabitants of these 
villages earned their livings directly or indirectly in the City. 
A mcdern municipality, in the position of Elizabethan or Stuart 
London, would apply for Parliamentary powers to absorb the 
neighbouring “ dormitories” of its citizens. But the City, so 
far as we know, expressed no desire for such an expansion. 
Mr. Mullins thinks that the existence of large Ecclesiastical 
estates outside the walls “formed a substantial barrier against 
any continuous growth of the City.” The argument does not 
convince us. The monastic landowners were not averse from 
leasing land for building sites. Mr. Mullins talks of the * vacant 
land ”’ along the riverside between Temple Bar and Westminster 
after the Reformation, but if he consults Stow he will find that 
the land was cecupied by ecclesiastical dignitaries. Of the 
noble mansions which, he says, sprang up, Essex House, for 
example, had been for generations the lodging of the Bishops of 
Exeter, while Somerset House was built cn the site of the Bishop 
of Chester’s inn and the Bishop of Worcester’s inn, which “ with 
all the tenements adjoining ” were pulled down by the Protector. 
The jurisdiction of the monks of Westminster, extending to the 
Temple, and the “ liberties ’’ ef the Duchy of Lancaster, including 
the Savoy and most of the Strand, formed a real barrier to any 
westward growth of the City. But in the troubled fifteenth 
century the Corporation might well hesitate to undertake the 
duty of maintaining order outside the walls. On the other hand, 
when, under the strong Tudor monarchy, England settled down 
in peaceful courses, the Government probably thought that the 
City was quite large enough, and discountenanced not merely 
the building of new houses but also any proposal for extending 
the City’s jurisdiction. 

London, as Mr. Mullins says, was never a part of the shire of 
Midd!esex. But the villages round about it were subject to the 
county authorities, of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, and thus 
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had no administrative connexion with one another, Each 
parish was, for all practical purposes, self-governing. Some of 
the parishes were satisfied with “ common vestries ” or general 
meetings of ratepayers at which officials were elected; other 
parishes, more enterprising, had “ seloct vestries”” which were 
in fact small elected councils, capable of supervising the officials. 
When the growth of population in these suburban parishes 
oreated new needs, for roads, drainage, and the like, which the old 
parochial organization could scarcely supply, Parliament. per- 
mitted the creation of special Paving Boards, Burial Boards, and 
Commissions of Sewers to do the work. To the modern bureau- 
cratio mind this doubtless seems very wrong ; it was, of course, 
unfortunate that at one time no fewer than seven Paving Boards 
shared the responsibility for the roadway of the Strand. But 
theso local bodies grew spontaneously as they were wanted, and 
they satisfied the needs of their day without spending too much 
of the ratepayers’ money, as their modern successors are inclined 
to do. Gradually the area which we now call the County of 
London was covered with streets and houses, and then the 
multiplicity of vestries and boards could be reduced into a more 
orderly system. The first step towards a common authority, 
Mr. Mullins points out, was taken in 1532, when Parliament 
provided that Commissions of Sewers might be set up in Outer 
London. The necessity for some common drainage scheme was 
to lead in the nineteenth century—when the Thames had 
become grievously polluted—to the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, the forerunner of the London County 
Council. Until then, seven Commissions looked after the 
sewers in a large part of the London area outside the City. 
The area itself was first roughly defined in 1603 by the parish 
clerks of Outer London, who on their own initiative agreed to 
compile weekly records of births and deaths for the whole of 
their parishes. The London “ within the weekly bills of mor- 
tality” became the “ Metropolis,” as it was sometimes called 
as early as Charles the Second’s reign, and is now the County of 
London. We are glad to find that Mr. Mullins lays stress on the 
natural and seemingly haphazard growth of London, for it is 
essential to the understanding of the subject. The numerous 
parishes gradually coalesced into the larger units which are 
now called Metropolitan Boroughs, and these units taken 
together form the County. It is quite wrong to suppose that 
the County has been divided up into Boroughs, for the Boroughs 
are the lincal descendants of the old parishes which existed ages 
before London was a county, and their local rights and traditions 
should be scrupulously preserved. 

Mr. Mullins describes very clearly the slow evolution of the 
central administration. First, in 1847, came a single Commission 
of Sewers for the whole Metropolis, inasmuch as every legislator 
walking on the Terrace at Westminster desired, in Parliamontary 
language, to “mitigate the cfiluvium from the Thames.” 
Eight years later the Metropolitan Board of Works was set up, 
with larger powers, and this much-abused and highly efficient 
body did wonders for London within the thirty-three years of 
its existence. The Thames Embankment, Queen Victoria 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue and other fine thoroughfares, most 
of the parks, the Fire Brigade, the main drainage system, and 
the freeing of the bridges from tolls, we owe to the Board of 
Works, whose record has not yet been equalled by the County 
Council which supplanted it in 1888. The County Council has 
absorbed the London School Board, but it has not been permitted 
to take over the water supply, or the Port of London, or the river 
navigation, which are controlled by separate authorities, greatly 
to the advantage of all concerned, while the police remain under 
the direction of the Home Secretary, and the poor law adminis- 
tration is still in the hands of the guardians elected for the 
purpose. The City Corporation, it is to be noted, remains the 
Port Sanitary Authority because it offered to do the work at its 
own expense in 1872, when no other authority was available, 
and because it has fulfilled its duties admirably. Mr. Mullins’s 
account of the respective duties of the central and local authori- 
ties is carefully written, and most Londoners will learn a good 
deal from it. There are a few questionable obiter dicta scattered 
up and down the book. It is incorrect, for example, to say 
(p. 49) that the House of Commons has not the power to expel 
a member; its right to expel Wilkes was indisputable, though 
its right to choose a member for Middlesex in place of Wilkes 
could not be maintained in the long run. The Lord Mayor's 
ancient right to be summoned to the Privy Council at the death 
of a mouarch has hardly been “ refused of late” (p. 88). We 
doubs whether, in any true sense of the words, “the rate of 





lunacy is steadily going up” (p. 105), though the net for persons 
certifiable as lunatics is perhaps cast more widely than before, 
But Mr. Mullins is in general a trustworthy as well as an 
engaging guide. His book contains a number of interesting 
illustrations. 





WHAT RELIGION IS.* 

Tue Catholic Revival, though it is, as such, a force only in what 
are known as Church circles, has influenced religious thought 
by way of antagonism. For half a century the philosophy of 
religion has been neglected; theology has interested itself 
almost exclusively with historical and critical inquiries—which, 
if less fundamental, seemed, for the time being at least, more 
urgent—both because of their controversial prominence, and 
because the dominant traditionalism could be most effectually 
met on ground where the difference between the scientific and 
the traditional] positions resolved itself into that between knowing 
and not knowing the facts. But there is a point of view from 
which those inquiries are rather prolegomena to the study of 
religion than directly religious; where they leave off, there 
religion begins. This point of view is characteristic rather of 
German and Scottish than of English and French thinking ; 
and the recent development cf Modernism, which is of Latin 
origin, and positive rather than speculative, bas relegated it 
to the background. But its recovery is a question of time, 
because the simplest statement of fact presupposes a philosophy, 
and because thought is the other side of things. Its perspective 
varies at different times. In an almost prophetic letter, written 
a3 long ago as 1857, Archbishop Temple reminds us that, while 
“our theology has been cast in the scholastic mode, i.¢., all 
based on Logic, we are in need of, and we are gradually being 
forced into, a theology based on Psychology. The transition 
will not be without much pain, but nothing can prevent it” 
(Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 517). 

Mr. Bosanquet’s book, the value of which is exceptional, may 
be described as a study in orientation :— 

“What I ue and desire is to be helpful to persons who, 

while feeling the necessity of religion, are perplexed by the 
shape in which it comes before them. I am not thinking about 
historical criticism. I have in mind more fundamental things. 
We may be disappointed in an experience which we have been 
taught to regard as all-important, not becaure it offers us too 
little, but because it offers not just what we were prepared for. 
Everything depends on the expectation and the hope with which 
we approach it. Religion is the knot, the centre, of all human 
difficulties ; and if we ask it the wrong questions it will give us 
misleading responses.” 
There are questions which we must just get out of the way of 
asking, and demands which we must just get out of the way of 
making. Not so much, perhaps, because the one cannot be 
answered, or the other satisfied, as because “ here, as elsewhere, 
rationalism, curiosity, metaphor and deduction from metaphor, 
operate by way of distortion’’; the first need in religion is a 
certain preparation of soul. 





STRAY-AWAYS.t 


Miss SoMERVILLE in her explanatory preface speaks of the 
contents of this volume as “a casual collection of by-products,” 
and claims for them no merit save their candour and the fact 
that “‘ cach represents an impulse yielded to without resistance, 
an inspiring interval of escape from the duty of the moment.” 
We know from Jrish Memories that the two cousins often wrote 
at high pressure, but here, as elsewhere, they seem incapable 
of the slipshod fluency associated with literary pot-boiling. 
Even the slightest fragments included in this volume show the 
mastery of phrase, the unerring choice of the right word which 
suggest ease but only come from an immense capacity for taking 
pains. These are not chips from a literary workshop, but, 
with one or two exceptions, finished work, brilliant in style, 
rich in suggestiveness. Of the pieccs now printed for the first 
time the most remarkable is the story ‘* Two Sunday Afternoons ” 
by Miss Martin. Based on what she had seen and heard in 
Dublin during the dark time of the Invincibles, “it seemed to 
her too sordid and tragic, and she put it away and gave up the 
intention of publishing it.” Sordid and tragic it is, but it 
deserved to be reprinted if only as a standing proof that such 
themes can be treated with dignity and compassion. The core 
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of the tragedy is revealed in the opening scene in St. Stephen’s 


Green :— 

“To the passer-by she was merely a clumsy girl, with a largo 
head, sprawling on the shoulder of a dingy artisan, yet love 
and its dreadfulness were there expressed, @ fire struck from the 
heart of life, to burn itself out in slow despairs or mild regrets, 
or in some sudden agony or extinction of death, such as it is 
best not to foresee.” 

Of Martin Ross’s other single-handed contributions we may 
notice the wonderful monologue of the Irish peasant woman in 
“* At the River’s Edge,” who was illiterate yet fuil of unconscious 
poetry, and vivid phrases, as in the portrait of the old priest:— 

“ He was a great Priest and after he died, it’s what the people 

said, he went through Purgatory like a flash o’ lightning ; there 
wasn’t a singe on him. Often me mother told me about a 
sermon he preached, and I’d remember of a piece of it and the 
way you'd say it in English was ‘O black seas of Eternity, 
without top or bottom, beginning nor end, bay, brink nor shore, 
how can any one look into your depths and neglect the 
salvation of his soul ?’” 
From her pen, too, are the delightful papers on “ Quartier 
Latinities ’*—the diet and diversions of art students, the humours 
of shopping, and of the French families at play in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. The paper on the Dublin Horse Show in 1913, re- 
printed from the Speciator, is journalism, but journalism in 
excelsis. The work done in partnership includes the review of 
Dr. Joyce’s English as we Speak It in Ireland from the Times 
Literary Supplement, which is not only a sympathetic yet dis- 
criminating notice of an admirable book, but the best summary 
ever written of the genesis and the genius of the Anglo-Irish 
language. To the same partnership we owe the charming 
carnets de voyage inspired by a trip to Denmark in 1895 and the 
humorous, half-rueful record of their experiences as Unionist 
canvassers at an election in East Anglia. Miss Somerville’s 
own contributions triumphantly stand the test of comparison 
with the work dene in collaboration. We may especially single 
out her study of Sir Jonah Barrington in “ Ireland Then and 
Now,” and, better still, the paper on “Stage Irishmen and 
Others,” where the “coool, temperate humour” of Miss Edgeworth 
is contrasted with the extravagances of Carleton, and full justice 
is done to the signal virtues and limitations of Gerald Griffin, 
We have also to thank her for the spirited, faithful, and humorous 
illustrations which enrich a delightful volume. 





LITERATURE, 1830 TO 1880.* 

We do not propose to give an adequate account of Professor 
Elton’s remarkable and exhaustive study of the writers whose 
works appeared between the dates 1830and 1880. A book about 
books is all very well, but Heaven save us from an essay on 
@ book about books! We shall content ourselves with pointing 
out a very few of the features that make Professor Elton’s two 
volumes remarkable. 

He bogins his study with Carlyle, and from him passes on 
to the other philosophers—Mills, Herbert Spencer, Newman, 
Huxley (the last two he treats with a humour that is none the 
less respectful), and, though he does not nominally include 
him in this category, John Ruskin. 

In every age there stand out certain people who believe them- 
selves to be detached from that age, and it is often through 
their slightly objective eyes that we can see the age best. 
Matthew Arnold was a man thus typically aloof, though perhaps 
modern students find a certain amount of amusement in the 
consideration of how much narrower was the gulf that separated 
him from his contemporaries than Matthew Arnold himself 
believed. Friendship’s Garland will be a gold-mine to the 
archaeologist. As a poet Matthew Arnold is now out 
of fashion, but Professor Elton belongs to the old school, 
and does full justice to his charm, urbanity, and delicacy 
He contrasts Matthew Arnold’s verse, with its strong element 
of what we might call mental chastity, with that of Swinburne 
and Rossetti. His study of the two Rossettis is particularly 
good, though he considers that Christina was one of the 
greatest of English religious poets. The present writer is 
glad to see also singled out for praise William Morris’s admirable 
Defence of Guenevere. Professor Elton does not love Swinburne 
or Pater over-much. With the novelists he is excellent, perhaps 
with Disracli, Marryat, and George Eliot especially. The book 
will certainly prove one of the authoritative text-books for this 
period. The reader must note that this is not a polite way of 
saying that it is dull, for it is not. No book of this sort can 
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be both good and dull—dullness being, in our opinion, the 
greatest of all the sins which can be committed by writers about 
the classics. For dullness is, as Pope remembered, tho sister 
of darkness, and in a commentator may make the greatest 
author invisible for ever to some young artist thirsting for the 
Hyperion spring. 





THE DISEASES OF FRUIT TREES.* 

THE economic importance of plant diseases can scarcely be too 
strongly insisted on. A single fungus disease of the coffee plant 
rendered tho cultivation of this plant impossible in Ceylon and 
Dominica, depriving the former island of £2,000,000 yearly 
income. As regards insect pests, it may be mentioned thet in 
England about £3,000,000 yearly is lost owing to the action of 
these creatures on wheat alone. 

Mr. Fryer in this work deals entirely and exhaustively with 
the diseases of fruit trees and of hops. ‘The work is, in fact, 
an extremely well-arranged dictionary of all pests known to 
attack these plants, describing their effect on the host, the 
manner of recognizing and discriminating between similar 
diseases, the times of their appearance, the manner of treatment 
to be used at different times of the year, and the preventive 
measures that should be undertaken. These sections are, of 
course, intended mostly for reference ; there are, in addition to 
these, general portions dealing with the plant in health, the 
structure and life-history of insects, and the causes and pre- 
vention of fungal diseases. A series of useful appendices ore 
also added. Considerable space is given to a discussion of 
sprays, spraying methods and appliances, and the manner in 
which such spraying solutions and powders act in preventing 
or keeping in check any particular disease. This is a very 
important subject ; spraying has excited much prejudice, 
partly because of the uncertainty of action of some sprays, but 
mostly because the spraying solution has been wrongly mixed or 
used at a wrong time of year. In this connexion it might be 
mentioned that a spraying calendar is appended, with cross- 
references to the page of the work where each disease is 
fully described. 

The author draws attention to the need for corporate action, 
and welcomes such indications of the wider realization of this 
need as are shown by the Silver Leaf Order of 1919 and the 
American Gooseberry Mildew Order of the same year. It was 
in 1912 that the United States passed their Quarantine Act 
directed against the importation of insect pests and fungal 
diseases into their country. As most epidemics can be traced 
to man’s agency as a distributor, it is to be hoped that 
further measures will be taken to ensure against an influx of 
new diseases into this country. Prevention is better than cure. 

The work is admirably arranged, abundantly illustrated, and 
no effort has been spared in facilitating easy reference. The 
information given is, moreover, of a thoroughly practical nature. 
Mr. Fryer has had a wide practical experience, and his book 
is to be warmly recommended to those who are interested in the 
subject-matter—the prevention and cure of the diseases of 
fruit trees and hops. 


MIND-ENERGY.t 
In his latest volume of essays Professor Bergson deals with a 
number of difficult problems connected chiefly with the spheres 
of consciousness and memory. Some of these, such as the able 
anrlysis of Intellectual Effort, and the investigation into the 
alleged equivalence between the psychic state and its correspcn- 
ding cerebral state, are of much interest to the student of 
philosophy, but are too technical to attract the general reader. 
Included in the volume, however, are some papers on subjects 
with which every one is familiar and about which most of us hold 
theories more or less developed of our own; and these are 
handled with that engaging lucidity, that command of illumin- 
ating illustration, and that knack of clinching the meaning with 
an arresting phrase which we associate with Professor Bergson’s 
name. He has brought philosophy into the drawing room and 
made metaphysics popular in the morning papers; nor does his 
vivifying quality lose appreciably by translation. Professor 
Carr is no hack translator, rendering the original into English 
by sheer force of dictionary and grammar; he preserves not 
only the essence but the aroma of his author; his style is aa 
straightforward and natural as if he were expressing his own 





* Insect Pests and Fungal Diseases of Fruit and Hops. By Percival J. Fryer, 
F.1.C., F.C.S. Cambridge: at the University Press, [45s. net.| 
Mind-Energy, By Henri Bergson. Translated by UW. Wildon Carr, lion. 
Late. Leadou: Macmillan. [10s, net.) 
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ideas, while at the same time he preserves the vivacity and the 
tight fitting of word to thought which constitute the literary 
effectiveness of Professor Bergson’s prose. If, as we are told 
in the chapter on “ The Soul and the Body,” “ the writer’s art 
consists above everything in making us forget that he is using 
words,” these two distinguished philosophers may congratulate 
themselves on the artistic as well as the scientific success of their 
collaboration. 

In the lecture on “ Dreams,” which will appeal, perhaps, 
to a wider audience than the more alkstruse if equally 
valuable sections, Professor Bergson makcs what is to us @ 
stimulating suggestion. He begins by showing that in natural 
sleep our senses are by no means closed to external impressions ; 
if they are less accurate in action, they have a wider range: 
“they are open to ‘subjective’ impressions which pass unper- 
ceived during waking.” These sensations, dull and confused as 
they may be, form the raw material, so to speak, of dreams. 
The power that gives form to this material and transmutes the 
vague impressions into definite objects is memory. When we 
are awake this power performs the same function: ‘Our 
memories, at a given moment, form one solidary whole, a pyramid 
whose point coincides with our present. . . . But behind the 
memories which crowd in upon our present occupaticn and are 
revealed by means of it, there are others, thousands on thousands 
of others, below and beneath the scene illuminated by conscious- 
ness. . . . They aspire perhaps to the light: they do not even 
try to rise to it; they know it is impossible, and that I, a living 
and acting being, have something else to do than occupy myself 
with them. But suppose that, at a given moment, I become 
disinterested in the present situation . . . suppose, in other 
words, I fall asleep; then these repressed memories, feeling 
that I have set aside the obstacle, raised the trap-door which 
held them back below the floor of consciousness, begin to stir.... 
They rush together to the door which has been left ajar. They 
all want to get through. But they cannot ; there are too many of 
them. Of the many called, which will be chosen?” Those, 
obviously, which can assimilate the sensations. But the corre- 
spondence is no longer exact. The intellectual effort by which 
we normally adjust our memories to our sensations is absent, 
and we dream. This theory is, of course, bound up with the 
conception of unconsciousness as a restriction by which life 
fashions “ the instrumentality of efficient action,” and against 
that conception certain arguments may be urged. But it 
accounts better, to our minds, than any other we have heard for 
the instability and the incoherence of dreams combined with 
their illusion of complete reality. 





FICTION. 


THE VALLEY OF INDECISION.* 

The Valley of Indecision is in many ways a very remarkable 
book—remarkable especially for the fact that the author has 
chosen as the subject of his novel a religious conversion. Miss 
Sheila Kayo-Smith in Green Apple Harvest dealt with the same 
phenomenon, but in The Valley of Indecision the hero, instead of 
being an illiterate village buck, is a young officer of the beau- 
monde, The author shirks none of the consequences of an 
affair which the reader will at first blush be inclined to regard 
as odd as did Peter’s neighbours and relations. He contrives 
to convince us that Peter is neither a prig nor a fanatic. Peter's 
literal interpretations of Christianity and his dedication of 
himself to religion in consequence of a vow he has made at the 
Front in a moment of great peril indeed seem more reasonable 
than the worldly and commonplace arguments with which his 
relations oppose him. Very well conveyed is the sense that in 
Peter’s preachings of the Kingdom of God he was by no means 
sure what he was driving at, or what he wanted people to do. 
His attitude was negative. What perhaps is most curious of all 
about the book is that with this deeply serious subject it is 
extremely light reading. There is an admirable description of 
the running of an old curiosity shop by a very competent Squiress 
and some exceedingly well-drawn minor characters—the 
Squiress’s competent brother, the General, the rich Lady Mayne 
Chance’s pretty daughters, the Solitary who is Peter’s adviser and 
helper. 

Unfortunately, the book breaks off short just as Peter’s real 
ministry was going to begin, and we are still left in doubt as to 
whether he was going to make anything of his crusade, his 
trudging over England preaching the Gospel of Christ. We hope 








The Valley of Indecision. Ly Christopher Stone. London: Collins, [9s.) 





that this sudden breaking-off portends a sequel, though the 
difficulties of handling the theme beyond the point at which the 
author has left his hero will be extreme. 





READABLE Novers.—The Adventurous Lady. By J. C. 
Snaith. (Collins. 9s. net.)—The heroine, an imperious young 
lady, the daughter of a marquis, thinks fit to change places in a 
fit of petulance with a nursery governess whom she encounters 
in the train. The adventures of the two girls during this meta- 
morphosis are amusingly recounted. ‘The Love Chit. By 
Maud Mallet. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. net.)—Relating how a 
daring young lady advertises for a capitalist who will provide 
her with funds in order to organize a campaign to marry a 
millionaire. She ends by marrying the capitalist——Fire and 
Water. By Marwin Delcarol. (Duckworth. 9s. net.)—A story 
in which both the hero and the heroine have glimpses of countless 
lives in which they have met during previous incarnations, 
The vignettes of ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, &c., are vividly 
drawn, but the whole thing is necessarily reminiscent of Mr, 
Kipling. Indeed, the characters in the novel acknowledge as 
much, The Crimson Tide. By Robert W. Chambers. 
(Appleton. 8s. 6d. net.)—After a horrifying preface concerning 
the murder of the Tsar’s family in Russia, the story goes to New 
York and the organization of Bolshevik propaganda there. 
The author is a firm believer in a world-wide Bolshevik plot, 
and his book seems frankly intended as propaganda. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—— 
[Notice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequent revicw.] 





Tue JANvUARY MaGazrmes.—Colonel Ward, trade unionist and 
Home Ruler, opens the Nineteenth Century with an impassioned 
protest against the calumnies spread by the Independent Liberals, 
Pacifists, and Sinn Feiners against the British Army in Ireland. 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, writing on “The Poll of the People,” 
shows that the Referendum was advocated, as a check on the 
all-powerful House of Commons, by the Council of the Army in 
1647, and that it was adopted by Massachusctts as carly as 
1778 when the draft constitution was submitied to a vote of the 
electors. Mr. Strachey maintains that the House of Commons, 
which is unpopular because it is, in the words of Sidonia, the sole 
“ depository of power,” would regain favour if the people had 
a right of veto, as in Switzerland, on its more impcriant measures. 
Colonel Hurst, on the other hand, writes of ‘‘ The House of 
Commons of To-day” in enthusiastic terms; “the faith of 
the people in Parliament is still profound.” Dr. Harold Williams 
explains “ The Meaning of Civil War in Russia”; Bolshevism 
and civil war are interchangeable terms, for without violence 
the Bolsheviks could not hold their own for a day. Mr. John 
Pollock, who knows Russia well, criticizes the “ ‘ Economists’ 
from Bolshevy,” and especially Mr. H. G. Wells, who, he says, 
was grossly misled by his informants. Mr. G. T. Orme’s plea 
for a wiser and more generous policy towards China deserves 
attention. Captain Stephen Gwynn describes “ France of the 
Battle-Zone ” in an impressive article ; the indomitable French 
peasant who has set himself to restore his ravaged fields deserves 
our respectful admiration rather than the ill-natured criticism 
of the Pacifisis. Mr. Ronald McNeill writes on ‘‘ The Martyrdom 
of Montenegro.” Mr. D. 8. MacColl’s brilliant article on ‘‘ Spanish 
Painters ’ should be read, as well as Mr. William Hewlett’s wise 
and witty ‘“‘ Parents First: an Aspect of the Education Ques- 
tion.” In the Fortnightly Mr. R. C. Long, writing from 
Berlin, gives a gloomy account of ‘‘ Democracy, Bureaucracy 
and Doles” in the German Republic, where the departmental 
staffs seem to be even larger, and the waste of public money 
greater, than in Great Britain; we must remember, however, 
that it is Prussia’s cue at this moment to pretend that she is 
over-taxed and extremely poor, so that the Allics may be 
induced to fix the indemnity at a low figure. Mr. A. W. 
Humphrey discusses “ The Changing Outlook of Trade Union- 
ism,” in regard to the Guild movement and the demand for a 
share of “‘control’’ of industry ; he thinks, however, that the 
constitutional method of working through a Labour Party in 
Parliament has regained favour, as “ direct action” by strikes 
is seen to be ruinous to the strikers. Mr. John Bell writes 
sympathetically on ‘ The New France,” who, he says, asks only 
for her rights under the Peace Treaty and has no Imperialistic 
designs. Sir H. C. Biron contributes an interesting and thoughtful 
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article on the life-work of Mr. Frederic Harrison, under the 
title of “ A Victorian Prophet.” -Mr. H. J. Jennings discusses 
in plain terms the “Serbonian Bog of Finance”’ in which the 
nation is floundering. Mr. Joseph Gollomb explains ‘ The 
Split in the Socialist Movement” caused by the preposterous 
attempt of Moscow to dictate to the Socialists in other countries ; 
the Socialists are so busily engaged in fighting one snother that 
they have almost ceased to be a menace to the rational majority. 
Dr. Emilio Re explains very clearly the new situation in the 
Upper Adige, or Northern Trentino, where Italy, by obtaining 
the only possible natural frontier in the Brenner, has taken some 
200,000 Austro-Germans into citizeuship. Dr. Re points out 
that the Italians, unlike the Germans, have always been success- 
ful in handling the foreign colonies in Italy; the French in 
Piedmont, the Greeks and Albanians in the South, and the 
Catalans in Sardinia have been left free to retain their languages 
and customs and are, in consequence, absolutely loyal to the 
Italian State. It is proposed to give a measure of local self- 
government to the Upper Adige, and to cther well-marked 
historical divisions of Italy.——The Coniemporary opens with 
a critical article on “The Geneva Assembly” by Sir Sydney 
Olivier, who laments “ the entire barrenness of practical output 
in the proceedings of the Assembly, except in respect of the 
Court,” and who is strongly inclined to put the blame on France: 
We cannot help wondering what Sir Sydney Olivier expected the 
Assembly to do; it was not composed of archangels. Professor 
Toynbee discusses “ The Revulsion in Greece,” and suggests 
that the Greeks and Turks may arrange some compromise about 
Smyrna. Professor Flinders Petrie contributes a powerful 
article, ‘“‘ What is Civilization?” outlining the causes of the 
decline of the ancient Empires and iilustrating the dangers that 
beset a thriftless democracy in which the middle class is over- 
burdened. Ho defines the essentials of civilization as justice, 
security, toleration, and knowledge—a definition which may 
well be remembered and respected. Mr. Majdevicz and an 
unnamed Lithuanian state two sides of the case of Poland and 
Lithuania. Mr. W. Latey discusses the project of “ The World 
Court of Justice” adopted at Geneva. Miss E. M. Caillard 
writes well on “The Danger of the Average Standard.” The 
Socialist’s distrust of men and women of superior ability would be 
fatal toany countryif it became general. Miss Caillard urges that 
the citizen of more than the average capecity should be trained 
“to regard this fact not as one bestowing the right of large per- 
sonal privilege’but the opportunity of large general service.” 
In Blackwood’s Mr. W. B. Harris has an excellent article on 
Raisuli, the Moorish bandit, who is still 2 power for evil in the 
hill-country near Tangier. An unnanmed lady gives a vivid 
account of the working of the Sinn Fein Terror in rural Ireland. 
Major Lindsay Bashford writes well on the confusion prevailing 
“In the Little New Countries,” where a stupid bureaucracy 
impedes the restoration of trade and intercourse. The Provost 
of Trinity has a charming paper on “ A Savoyard Community ” 
—Séez in the Tarentaise, on the way to the Little St. Bernard. 
In the National Review an unnamed “ Man in the Strect,” in an 
article entitled ‘“ At the Cross-Roads,” discusses in very plain 
terms the defects of Mr. Lloyd George’s qualities and the best 
way of returning to normal politics. Mr. H. W. Wilson writes 
on “ The Blunders of the German Staff.” An Australian Roman 
Catholic describes Dr. Mannix’s doings under the title of “A 
Mad Dog from Maynooth,” quoting some of his bitter anti- 
British speeches made during the war. Sir Ian Malcolm con 
tributes an interesting and lively article on “ Paris in 1920.” 
An anonymous correspondent on the Tigris explains “ The 
Problem of Mesopotamia ” ; his anticipations have already been 
fulfilled in part. Admiral Gordon Smith has a valuable little 
article on “The Birth of a Navy” in Australia. Mr. L. J, 
Maxse, under the head of ‘‘ When the Pass was Sold,”’ denounces 
the Coalition Government for abandoning the demand for full 
reparation from Germany, which was one of the chief features 
of their General Election programme in December, 1918. Mr, 
Maxse takes his text from Mr. Baruch’s book, which was reviewed 
recently in the Spectator. 








The December number of Representation gives some interesting 
particulars of the working of Proportional Representation at 
the recent New South Wales clections, and at Winnipeg and 
in Denmark. The difficult problem of filling casual vacancics 
is discussed in some detail. We notice that the Supreme Court 
of Michigan has declared it to be unconstitutional for the city 
of Kalamazoo to clect its council by “P. R.”; though the 





Court’s interpretation of the clause in the State constitution 
seems arbitrary, it will prevent Michigan from experimenting 
with the new method. 





Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinu. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. (Heinemann. 15s. net.)—During the war, the author was 
sent to report on the cattle industry of Colombia. The mission 
gave him the opportunity of writing a most attractive book on 
that little known Republic, which remains much as it was in the 
sixteenth century. The exploits of Don Pedro de Heredia, the 
resolute Spaniard who founded Cartagena and extracted masses 
of gold from Indian graves in the Sinu valley, are narrated in 
several chapters. Cartagena itself, better known to the bue- 
caneers and to Vernon than to our generation, is admirably 
described. Philip IL. built the famous walls. He was once 
observed to be gazing westward earnestly. ‘So long he gazed 
that the Duke of Alba asked him, ‘ What is it that your majesty 
is looking for ?’ The answer was, ‘I am looking for the walls of 
Cartagena. They costso much, they must ke visible from here.’ ” 
In the later chapters the author records a long journey in tke 
interior, from one cattle ranch to another. It is pleasant to 
read of a country where men live happily, keeping to the old 
placid ways. Mr. Cunninghame Graham is fonder than ever 
of annotating his narrative with satirical gibes at modern 
European civilization, but he writes so well that his pungent 
digressions season the dish. 





Aftermath: a Geographical Study of the Peace Terms. By 
Marion I. Newbigin. (W. and A. K. Johnston and Macmillan. 
38. 6d. net.)—This littie book by Dr. Newbigin, ore of the ablest 
of British geographers, is well worth reading. Within its limits, 
it is indeed the clearest and most dispassionate statement that 
we have seen of the racial and economic problems raised and 
partly settled in the Peace Treaties. Dr. Newbigin illustrates 
her exposition with a number of original sketch-maps. She 
points out, for example, that the racial agitation which has led 
to the formation of the little Baltic States marks an agrarian 
movement; the landless peasants who used to emigrate to 
America are now finding work at home, while many Slavs and 
Letts are returning from America to claim their shares of the 
great estates that have been broken up. If these new peasant 
cultivators can increase the productivity of the soil, Eastern 
Europe may again become self-sustaining and will no longer need 
to export men in return for food. It is true, of course, that the 
European farmer is no longer faced with such severe competition 
from the New World, and that he has learned much from 
American experience and can benefit by the use of machinery. 
It is conceivable that Esthonia and Latvia may do what Denmark 
has done, 


So many persons to-day take a lively interest in naval and 
military medals and decorations that there should be a large 
public for Dr. Stanley C. Johnson’s timely handbook The Medal 
Collector (Jenkins, 7s. 6d. net). This volume “ describes every 
(British) official award of note from the time of the Armada 
down to the honours won in the various theatres of the Great 
War.” Dr. Johnson has collected a great deal of interesting 
information about early decorations. The first naval medals 
were granted by Queen Elizabeth after the defeat of the Armada, 
whilst the first army decoration of which we have any certain 
knowledge was awarded by Charles I. to Sir Robert Welch for 
recovering a lost standard at the battle of Edgehill in 1€42. 
Although there were intermittent issues, such as the Waterlco 
medal and the Peninsula gold cross, “it was only when Queen 
Victoria lent her support in the matter that definite rules wero 
laid down in connexion with the granting of medals for military 
compaigns.” The Victoria Cress was instituted in 1856, the 
D.C.M. about the same time, the D.S.O. in 1886, and the M.C. 
and M.M. in the late war. It is interesting to note that 579 
V.C.s were given between August, 1914, and February, 1920, as 
against 522 in previous campaigns. The coloured illustiaticns 
of medal ribbons are remarkably well reproduced. 





In Deeds of a Great Railway (Murray, 15s. net) Mr. G. R. 8, 
Darroch records “the enterprise and achievements of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company during the 
Great War ’’—or, as Mr. L. J. Maxse more briefly puts it in his 
interesting introduction, tel!s us how that great organization “ did 
its bit.” The extensive works of the company at Crewe were 
soon turned into a munition factory, and Mr. Darroch throws 
much new light, for the general reader, on the manufacture of 
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shells, fuses, paravanes, and similar things. He is evidently 
more expert as an engineer than as a writer, but in spite of his 
somewhat involved sentences his book may be read with pleasure. 
It is a timely memorial to the energy and patriotic enthusiasm 
of the late Mr. Bowen-Cooke, whose death was announced just 
before this record of his achievement in feeding the guns made 
its appearance. 


Coal. By J. H. Ronaldson. (Murray. 6s. net.)—This is 
one of the Imperial Institute’s monographs on mineral resources, 
with special reference to the British Empire. It is an instructive 
compilation from a large number of scattered papers, which are 
named in the Appendix. Of the estimated coal reserves of 
the world half are in the United States and nearly a fourth in 
the British Empire. Mr. Ronaldson describes in detail the coal 
supplies, both actual and probable, of each part of the Empire. 
Canada, with about a sixth of the world’s coal, is by far the 
richest of the Dominions. Our own coal reserves are relatively 
small, but they should last us for five or six centuries at the 
present rate of output, and their quality is high. Next to the 
United States, China is richest in good anthracite and 
bituminous coal, though her output is trifling as yet. 


Modern Drama in Europe. By M. Storm Jameson. (Collins. 
10s. 6d.)—-A comprehensive study of European dramatists since 
Ibsen. The author is unfair to symbolists like Maeterlinck, 
Verhaeren, and Yeats, whose work he does not like, and 
therefore under-estimates its artistic value; also to Mr. Granville 
Barker, in whom he finds little to admire, while he is curiously 
partial to Sir J. M. Barrie. His tribute to that excellent but 
little-read Austrian playwright Schnitzler is discriminating and 
appreciative. 





Aspects of Literature. By J. Middleton Murry. (Collins. 10s.) 
—Reprints of essays previously published elsewhere. Mr. 
Murry has an interesting theory of literary criticism, and he writes 
sympathetically of various authors. His judgment of Ronsard 
is entertaining, but it is doubtful if it would be well received in 
France. 

Dostoevsky and his Creations. By Janko Lavrin. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.)—The author treats Dostcevsky as a vsychologist and 
pathologist rather than as an artist, and his theories of him as 
such are convincing. 

Four Mystery Plays. By R. Steiner. (Putnam. 2 vols. 
lis.)—It is difficult to get any clear idea of these four theo- 
sophical dramas of the soul through reading them in translation, 
for it states in the preface that they were written strictly for 
acting purposes, much of them being composed at the actual 
rehearsals. Mr. Steiner has his theatre in Switzerland, and his 
effects must be interesting and worth a visit, but from the 
point of view of artistic achievement they cannot compare with 
Villier de L’Isle Adam’s great mystical work Axel, which they 
resemble. 


Shelley and Calderon. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Constable. 
15s.)—This book is written in English by a Spaniard. The lan- 
guage and style are excellent, It is a considerable achievement. 
The title essay does not present any startling new aspect of 
Shelley, though it shows a sincere appreciation of him. ‘‘ Spanish 
Popular Poetry” is deeply interesting and should be read 
by any who propose to spend a winter in Spain, while ‘‘ The 
Case of Wordsworth” shows an unusual knowledge of his 
poetry, and the theory that he was a teacher rather than an 
artist is worked out with care and detail. 


Essays on Books. By A. Clutton-Brock. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 
—Mr. Clutton-Brock is always sound if not always inspired, 
and his writings bring pleasure to many. In this volume he 
lays oblations at the feet of various Olympians. He is inter- 
esting in dealing with Swinburne, but only when not trying to 
extenuate his morality at the expense of his art. 





We have received from the London General Omnibus Company 
three charming little pamphlets by Mr. Charles White on 
The Pilgrims’ Way, Dorking, and Hospitals and Almshouses of 
London. ‘They may be had free on application to the Company 
at Electric Railway House. The Pilgrims’ Way, for example, 
has three very clear maps, showing the probable course of the 
old road in East Surrey, and a number of excellent photographs, 
beautifully reproduced, of scenes along the route. Mr. White's 





careful description of the way will induce many readers to go 
and see it for themselves. The pamphlet on old London 
almshouses will astonish most Londoners; the list is a long 
one, and includes two pre-Reformation almshouses at Ilford 
and Walthamstow. 





The Council of the National Institute of Agricultural] Botany, 
which was founded early in 1919, has issued its first Report, 
The headquarters building at Cambridge is under construction, 
The Hiam farm at St Ives is to be used for raising good seeds, 
from stocks supplied by the Cambridge Plant Breeding Institute, 
There is a potato testing station at Ormskirk, with thirty-nine 
acres of rich land. The Institute will take over the official 
seed testing station, now at Streatham. The Development 
Commission has made a grant, and private persons have given 
land and money, to the Institute which, when it begins work 
in earnest, may be expected to render the greatest possible 
service to agriculture. Sweden and Denmark have already led 
the way. 

Under the Turk in Constantinople. By G. F. Abbott. (Mac. 
millan. 18s. net.)—Mr. Abbott has written an entertaining book 
about Sir John Finch’s embassy to Constantinople in the years 
1674-1681, when the Ottoman power was still great to all 
appearance, though it was soon to be humbled by the Austrians, 
Mr. Abbott has used the despatches of Finch and the memoirs 
of his treasurer, Dudley North, and his chaplain, John Covel, 
and of Rycaut, our consul at Smyrna, as well as contemporary 
French memoirs, to make a lively picture of the corrupt and 
arrogant Turkish court. We are far from the days when the 
Turks could hold Western ambassadors to ransom and subject 
their nationals to degrading punishments, but the Turk is 
unchanged. 


The Roll of Honour of Caxton House Printing Office, Dundee. 
By John D. Mathew and James Mathew. (Dundee: James P. 
Mathew.)—This book illustrates the spirit in which Great 
Britain’s manhood faced the war provoked by Germany. It 
records the war experiences of nineteen men, employed in a 
Dundee printing office. All of them volunteered ; some had the 
greatest difliculty, through their extreme youth or their defective 
sight, in securing admission to the ranks. Four were killed, 
Their narratives, simply told, remind us of the many countries 
in which British volunteers fought, and of the unfailing chee:ful- 
ness with which they faced danger and discomfort, in Flanders 
or Gallipoli, in Palestine or Macedonia. Any factory or workshop 
could produce a similar book. That is the merit of this work ; 
it is typical, and not in any way exceptional. Messrs. Mathew 
are to be congratulated on their roll of honour, which is most 
interesting and is well printed and illustrated. 


Lady Gregory has collected two volumes of the Visions and 
Beliefs in the West of Irelang (Putnam, 2 vols., 22s. 6d. net), to 
which Mr. Yeats has contributed an essay and notes. The 
stories are told with admirable simplicity and lack of comment, 
and the book should thus prove a source of valuable evidence for 
students of folk-lore. Witchcraft and demonology are peren- 
nially fascinating, and the stories are, of course, very interesting 
reading. Though simply told, there is, as one might expect, a 
great deal of picturesqueness in the style of the narration. The 
following story, taken at random, is typical :— 

“There was a woman down by the sea that had a very severe 

time when her baby was born, and they did not think she or 
the baby would live after. So the husband went and brought 
Father Rivers and he said, ‘Which would you sooner lose—the 
wife or the child—for one must go?’ And the husband said, 
‘If the wife is taken I might as well close the door.’ And then 
Father Rivers said, ‘ She’s going up and down like the swinging 
of a clock, but for all that I'll strive to keep her for you, but 
maybe you must lose two or more.’ So he read some prayers 
over her, and the next day the baby died, and a fine cow out in 
the field, but the women recovered and is living still. But 
Father Rivers died within two years. They never live long 
when they do these cures, because that they say prayers that 
they ought not to say.” 
On another page there is an account of a similar cure in which 
it is related that the village had a very good priest at that 
time ; he was accustomed to take a drop of liquor, “‘ and so he 
had the courage to do cures.” 


The Earth Spirit. By Millar Dunning. (Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d.)—Symbolical essays owing much to Maeterlinck and 
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Pater. They are in parts obscure, but the author appears to 
have imagination and a good vocabulary. ‘‘ Red Lion Square” 
ig the best, reproducing admirably the romance of a wet night 
in that curious neighbourhood. 





Worss or Rerarence.—The Post Office London Directory 
for 1921 (Kelly’s Directories, 3 vols., 64s. net) appears with 
ite usual punctuality, despite tho difficulties that have to be 
overcome in handling such an enormous mass of names and 
figures. The corrections made in this hundred and twenty- 
second issue are said to number a quarter of a million, and 
we can well believe it. The book is wéll printed, and we have 
tested it in vain for mistakes. The third volume is devoted 
to the county suburbs—that is, the suburbs within the County 
of London. Some day, perhaps, the arbitrary division between 
these suburbs and other suburbs will be given up, so far as the 
Directory is concerned. But it will then be difficult to say 
where Greater London ends. The Almanach Hachette, 1921 
(Hachette, 6fr. 500. net), is ag entertaining as ever. It is in 
a sense the French Whittaker, but it seeks to amuse as well as 
to instruct, in a way that no self-respecting British reference- 
book would ever venture to do. The pictorial method of 
exposition is applied with astonishing ingenuity in this “little 
popular encyclopaedia of practical life,” which seems to touch 
on almost every topic in a light-hearted fashion. 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Basnard (Capt. L. Fitz-), Fighting Sports, ey (Odhams) net 21/0 


Baudelaire (C.), A Study, by Arthur Symons, cr 8vo....(E. Mathews) net 15/0 
Oallendar (H. L.), Properties of Steam and Thermodynainic Theory of 

SN BG a 9.0:5:5.5:6:5.0650055054 00s 00nencdnscndeenss (E. Arnold) net 40/0 
Dunn (J. D.) and Jessup (E.), Intimate Golf Talks, cr 8vo..(Putnam) net 15/0 
Ess (J. van), An Aid to Practical Written Arabic (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Fors ter (Mary Arnold) (Mrs. H. O. Arnold-Forster), — in Dreams, 8vo 

+. Allen & Unwin) net 8/6 
French (Lt.-Col. F. J. F.), From Whitehall to the Gusslen Odhams) net 18/0 
Glass (F. J.), Drawing Design and Craft-Work for Teachers, Students, &c. 

BE cs dbs tand taaed es SER EARER SRA ee REa REA (Batsford) net 12/0 
Goizet (Dr. L. H.), Never Grow Ns EN, a diacn's isdn taco (Putnam) net 10/0 
Govett Ry, The — alypse, Expounded by Scripture, cr 8vo (Thynne) net 7/6 
Griffiths (E. A.), —— Instruments and Meters. . (Routledge) net 31/6 
Hearnshaw (F. J.), ocracy aud the British Empire. .(Constable) net 7/6 
Hollander (B.), In Bearch of the Soul, roy 8vo........ ( Routledge) net 42/0 


of the Soul, roy 8vo 


Hudson (R. G.), Engineering Electric ity, cr 8vo,.(Ohapman & Hall) net 13/6 
Ibbetson sf 8.), Motor and Dynamo Control, 8vo.......... (Spon) net 21/0 
James (J. C.), Language of Palestine aud Adjacent Regions (T. & T. Olark) net 24) 0 


Lab our as an International Problem (by Several Authors), ed. by E. John 
ee ce, ee rey ee ree rer Cera (Macmillan) net 18/0 
McComb (Rey. 8.), Future Life in the Light of Modern Inquiry, cr 8vo 
(Watkins) net 7/6 
Matthews (J. M.), Application of Dye-stufls to Textiles, Paper, Leather and 
other Materials, $vo (Chapman & Hall) net 57/6 
Maxwell (D.), A Dweller in Mesopotamia, roy 8vo.......... (Lane) net 25/0 
Microscope, The, Its Design, Construction and “Applications, ed. by F. 8. 
Spiers, 8vo (Griffin) “net 21/0 
Moule (H. ©. G.), Cathedral and University, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Parry (Rev. O. H.), Pilgrim in Jerusalem, 8vo.......... (3. P. 0. K.) net 10/6 
Pigou (A. C.), Economics of Welfare, ...........eeee0% (Macmillan) net 30/0 
Smith (Rev. I. Grigy-), Child’s Knowledge of God, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Todhunter (J.), Essays, cr 8vo E. Mathews) net 8/6 
Williamson (A. W.), Person of Christ in the Faith of the Church, cr 8vo 
(Blackwood) net 7/6 








LiIBERTY’S 
STOCK-TAKING 
SALE 
BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





No Catalogue. 


ROBINSON & CGLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List 40 LY. to 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St, Gray's 
Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. 











Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


BOTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETO., ETO. 


BEG BR 
ESTIMA’ 





MANY DISHES 


though economical in price, can be 
given a delicious relish if properly 
flavoured. Make them enjoyable by 
using LEA & PERRINS’ Sauce. 
It has a tang all of its own. 


& PERRIN 8’ 
SAUCE, 


LEA 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiten, 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS = £24,459,031. 





fire 


If you under-insure your home and have a 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 








WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
FOR SALE. 
OR SALE.—Shetland Pony, Governess Car, Gig and 
children. 


Harness. Pony great pet, used to Harness and traps ie 
absolutely new condition. Bargain, £100. 
8 Walnut Dining Table (extending), with 5 massive carved lega £36 
Oak Dining Suite, complete with gate-leg Table, Desk, Dresser, 6 Chairs, 
butler’s Tray. £45. 
Handsome bordered Axminster Drawn “wr Carpet, 18 ft. 6in. by 12%, 
as new. £80.  Masulipatam lug, 7 ft. 4ft. £5. 
Solid Walnut Drawing-room Suite, AY 1 lady's, 1 gentleman’s Easy 
Chair, 6 small Chairs, all fitted with new loose covers. 
£10. Inlaid China Give Given. aa. 


Jery handsome Rosewood Hall Table. 
Small Inlaid Table. £3. Basket Obair, #1. 2 a Chairs, 25s. 
Rocking Chair, 25s. 2 large Kitchen Tables, £5 


2 doubie iron Bedsteads, with , eens moattresses, £3, 
Mahogany Sideboard, 
GILLETT, Glea Doon, Great ition. 


= [SS 


Chest of Drawers, £2. 
Stair Carpet and Rods, £3. 








ONDON COUNTY war aca & PARR’S BANK, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that ‘the Tranafer Books of the Londos 
County Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Limited, will be closed on the 1st 7: 
1921, for that day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable lst Fe 
ruary, 1921. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 31st instant will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their 
respective names. 

¥F. MYTTON, 


Secretary. 





41 Lothbury, E.C. 2. 
28rd December, 1920. 


— ——=—=———== ed 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED, 


N ‘ASTERS WANTED JANUARY. SPECIALISTS, 
J! GENERAL SUBJECTS and JUNIORS for PUBLIO PREPARA» 
TORY and SECONDARY SCHOOLS. PRIVATE TUTORS, home and abroad, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept.. ROLAND HOUSM 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 5.W. 7, 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
REQUIRED in the ae = ee DEPARTMENT— 
(1) An INSPECTOR of distri 

(2) An INSPECTOR OF MANU AL "TRAINING of district rank. 

Salary £400 a year, rising by two annual increments of £50 to £500, and thereafter 
by annual increments of £25 to £700 a year, plus a temporary addition of (at 
<a about £327 a year, making commencing remuneration approximately 

727 a year 
ons :-— 

(1) A special knowledge of commercial eubjects, ability to inspect and advise 
on the instruction of these subjects, as well as to conduct or assist in the conducting 
of general inspections of all types of schools and institutions. 

(2) —_ to inspect and advise on the instruction of manual training in all 
types of schools and institutions. 

uccessful candidates must give whole time to the duties of the office, and 
carry out such other duties as may be necessary. 

Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (C.1.), London County Council Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary), for form of particulars, to be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
January 15th, 21. 

Preference given to persons who have served or attempted to serve with H.M. 


‘orces 
Canvassing disqualifies, 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


(oRNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted in January, an ASSISTANT MASTER to take Geography throughout 
the School. Teaching of Singing and Woodwork strong recommendation. 

Salary (pending the adoption of the Burnham Report) £210-£400, according 
to previous experience and qualifications. 

Candidates should be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom. 

y= Mications and testimonials to be sent as soon as possible to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance. 

Education a, 

y Hall, Truro. 
14th feakeen 1920. 


ATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for appointment to the following vacancies in the 
Training College, Pietermaritzburg :— 

1, MALE TEACHER, who pon 3 be qualified to teach English, including 

Literature and History. Salary, £400 by £20 to £550. 
MALE TEACHER, who must he qualified to teach Mathematics and 

Geography. Salary, £400 by £20 to £550. 

3. KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. Salary, £300 by £15 to £450. 
. Applicants must be experienced in training Primary or Elementary School 

‘eachers. 

Engagement to be for three years in the frst instance, subject to extension 
by mutual agreement. 

Successful applicants will be required to produce entirely satisfactory Medical 
Certificates on forms to be obtained for this purpose from the High Commissioner. 

Applications, which may be submitted in any form that candidates consider 
destrable, together with copies of testimonials as to character, qualifications 
and experience, all in duplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 32 Victoria street, London, 
S.W.1, not later than 5th January, 1921. 


eee COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
RINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for appointment 
to the Principalship of Bingley Training College, vacant owing to the resignation 
of Miss M. 8. Lilley, M.A., on account of serious illness. 

Commencing salary £700 a year, with board and residence. 

Candidates must be women holding a University Degree or its equivalent. 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 

Last date for receipt of of applications, 7th 7th Bebruary. 























ANTED, an ORGANIST and and MUSIC MASTER. Com- 
mencing salary £200 per annum resident.—Apply HEADMASTER, 
North-Eastern a County School, Barnard Castle. 


AREERS AFTER THE ‘WAR: a Handbook givin g up- -to- 
F iaformation on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
Price 38. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 


ART 


N*™, ENGLISH 
3rd EXHIBITION 
R.W.S, GALLERIES, 54 Pall Mall Last. 10-5.30. 


LECTURES, é&c. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an Ca held annually in April. 
Session began October 6. For Calendar and further . em 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 


IR KBECK COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

















Day and Evening Courses for the degrees of the University of London, in the 
Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Itallan Literature and 
Language are open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar Is., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free, 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, Scerectary. 
= peck t College, E.C. 4 


UE EEN’ ‘s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
The Lent Term begins on January 12th. 
The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
as a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. 
Training is also given in Secretarial work. 
For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College, apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWLR, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, 
W. 1, frem whom information may also be obtained as to the College Boarding: 
an in which students may reside. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. AR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training ry for Teachers. Chair. 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, 
Symonds, M.A. —For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Pond, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAW RENCE, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERp. 
INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Traini 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GY MNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS ‘al 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c. ‘Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TPHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Princtpal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers*of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cric ket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRE TA ARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Bee keeping, 
Marketing, ‘Fruit- ~preserving.— ~For illustrated prospectus | apply _PRINC IPALS, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 


Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, garde ning, domestic science, 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Prine ipal, Miss ROGERS. 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville @ollege, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


\T. MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON (Hitherto 
for Daughters of Clergy Only), has now been opened to daughters of 
laymen as Non-Foundation Pupils. The School stands well above the sea, in 
large and beautiful grounds. ‘The training includes preparation for University 
Scholarships. The School is under a Governing Body. Head-Mistress, Miss 
F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A. London.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Head- Mistress’s Secretary, St. Mary's Hall. 








$s 

















| i IGHFIEL ‘ 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616. 
TA ANSDOWNE. HOU SE, ‘SWANAGE, BOARDING-SC HOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transfe rred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if require d. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


C ASTERTON s CH OO i 
KIRKLY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND 








cially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancies also 
tor Ay pupils, for whom the fees are £50 per annum. 
Application for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. 


WILLIAMS, M.A., Hist. Trip. Camb. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
d a 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8, BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 





Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








. GNES, LADY ELT ON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER., 
rpepor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED 18590, 











Principals {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
nelpals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and = 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROF ESSORS. 
HOUSE 


, COTSWOLD HILLS.— ENDERLEY 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS.; 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 











{ALDER GIRLS’ SCH HOOL, 
m SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny 4 


and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, leeds, Mancl he ster, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 
= — = =z 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, w:th 
Admiralty regula ation thereon, rates of pey, &c. Price 58. net. Postage ¢d, 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, Ww.i1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
ge of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £169 p.a, 
Nonat: 1ations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Eaily 
applications should be made : 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3 
T EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTE RBU RY 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. ey Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 
For prospectus write to Kev. W. EK BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Maater, 











SEAFORD, 








ST 
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EADING sc HOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master : Il. KE 19 TON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business carecrs. 
Teaving Scholarships inciude two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£81 per annum. Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the BURSAR. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by tho 
Army Council. Magnificent Luildings in beautiful situation, 240 foet above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


T\ REGHORN ASTLE 
COLINTON, 














C! SCHOOL. 
MIDLOTHIAN. 


Prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schoois and Osborne. 

Boys are now being entered for future da 

Apply for prospectuses to the SECRE TARY, “17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
or o HE AD- MASTE aRS. 





RADFIELD COL L EGE. — An Examination for EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 20 
Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 26th, 1921, will be held on May 3ist 
and June Ist at Bradfie vo Entry forms can be obtained from the HEAb- 
» Bradfiel ald Colleg serks. 


> OSS: ALL § SCHOOL.—Some oT WEL LY E OPEN SCHOLAR- 

) SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will 
be awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March Ist, 1921. Boys examined 
at Re Ros sall any and in London. - Apply THE _BU RSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


E SLSTE: D SC HOOL. —E ivht ~ SCHOLARSHIPS £70- £20 
will be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from the BURSAR, 


Felst “l School, Essex. 
7 PILE a, Bs 
COLTHURST HOUSE 
Warford, Alderley Edge, 





SCHOOL, 
Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Te ation, Games. Terms, 42s. per week -—Apply to ME DIC AL Dit EC TOR. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| saecuasscana fH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. PP. H. L. EVANS, M.A 

LITTLE-GO, MATRIC ty LATION, 83. 

2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 

» Mi wor Road, Bourne »mouth. 


RESPONSIONS, 
ARMY, including ist and 
Apply Stir ling Hous se 


TAMMERING. 








—I teach a new way of reading, whic sh prevents 

mental concentration on obsessing Sounds, the Practice of which enables 
a Pupil of any age to talk without stammer and eliminates nervousness. Successes 
at Uppingham, Eton, Harrow, Lancing, Christ’s Hospital and most Public Schools, 
Correspondence, interviews, Visits.- Mr. MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 











SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 








of charge) prospectuses and TRI STWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. J. PATON, E ‘ducational Agents, 143 Cannon, Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
KYCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Horne 
q for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
& requirements (ago of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of feos, &c.) to UMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd 
ih 2S Messrs. TRUMAN RNIG sEY, Ltd., 
yi UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
O: fic ( s—15 93-162 OXFORD sT., L ON DON, W. 1. "Phone—Museum 4440 (5 2 lines), 


DV ICE ABO UT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the pa Tr, and TUTORS’ ESTADLISHMENTS, 
DUMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Educational Agents. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. 
School Principals in the country. 








Re ent 4926. 
Established 1873 
are personally acquainted with nearly ‘all 
They will also be glad to supply full in- 











formation about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture ‘and Horticulture. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


MYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Mc — Stre ot, W. 1 _- rrard 1263). - yang “=~ <4 = ared for Journal- 





QHORTHAN D (Pitman’ s). —Export cnet tuition. Ww rorking 
knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.IL.P.S., a 
Brooklyn Road, Shephe rd’s Bush, London, W. 12, 
£5200. £1,000 A YE AR.—Earn money by your pen. ‘Thi que 
Postal Course. Booklet free—{Dept. 85) REGENT INSTITUTE, 
W.C. 











22 Bedford Street, 











Wee 2WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 
4d. per 1,000 words. —MON A STU ART, | 14 Frewin Rd., Wandswort he ommon, 8.W, 


Row ALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required o small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. —— MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ C >mimons, London, E.C, 4 

prcestchtetanaDi ss : 








TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 


ebruary 4: Its aly. Rome, Venice, , ke., 30 days, 79 gns.; February 
lith: Algeria- -Tunisia, * Garden ‘of Allah,” 31 days, 98 gns.; March: Sicily 
and Calabria, 35 days, 98 gn3. Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 
Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S,b. 19, 





HOTELS. HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents 
Comforts with the edvantages of a Hydro. 
Clift overlooking Bay and Piues, Masseur, Masseuse ; 
Telep.: 341 


enjoy Hotel 
Beautiful position on West 
Resident Physician (M.D.), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rewer PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 


Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Me ntal, Neurasthenics, 
Invallds, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 


General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq. W.C. 2. 
N ENTAL CASES receiv ved by fully trained Nurse se in 
charming old country house, bracing air and sunny garden; farm produce. 


—MATRON, Croft House, Litton, Skipton-in-Craven. 


AVE 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—-HENRY B. 
London, W. 1. 


| EAL LAC E —YOU GHAL, NE EDLE- POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubileo or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pianed on Vulcanite, 12s. on ‘Silve ‘r, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. LEstd. 























You R OW N BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms, 
Artistic and original work, 
WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 








1850. 





(= ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, ve 
per return or offer made.— Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 ye: 


BY ATTIS is the only absolutely effici ient re wmedy ‘for 

exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestio 
animals; 2s., 33. 6d., or 63. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
moore R load, Shefiie He 











——=—=s 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Go.,vt¢., 230-241 TottenhamCourtrRa.,W.1. 


== ———ab 





EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS. 


Special Selection 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST” 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
Per Doz. 


150) 
4) = 


CHAMPAGNE. MOET & CHANDON, Sec. 
SAUMUR. BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvéo.. 


SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, (X"3 ““P°"°r 4 20/- 


84|- 
69)/- 
45/- 
84/- 
54/- 
57/- 


PORT. CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny 


BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916 oa re 
CHATEAU COS d’ESTOURNEL 1912, 
CLARET. Chateau bottled .. oe os ion 


MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET a 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES .. .. «. 48/= 
SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 42) 


COGNAC. G ?—?— OLD LIQUEUR COG en 250/- 


1865 Vintage ae 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
“ pig 
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on ANN 
FRESH AND COOL 
OCEAN AiR 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium 
103” I/ 
z 9 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


f.885 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britaip and Ireland), Ltd 


—— = 


THE ONE NATIONAL ‘SERVIC 


which is not supported by the State, but by 


THE FREE GIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE, 
is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Over 57,000 Lives Saved from the Sea. 
YOU CAN SHARE 


personally in this noble and humane work by sending a 
SUBSCRIPTION or DONATION 
to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
22 inane Cross Road, W.C. 2. 








Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
@aless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 182 Babies already have been 

born free of Venereal Disease at the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW RGAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
throuch the special aute-natal ‘ong atment there provided. Please send a donation 

to the Secretary to-day. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
PSTAILRS DOWNSTAIRS. 


AND. 
iy Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is poogeped to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

issic n) from the Cornhit 1 Magazine, post fiee on receipt of two stamps, or in 

ate © { 10s. per 100, on applic: ation to the SECRETARY, Central 

ice, Denisor ie use, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Vik . S.W., to whom Sub- 

mah ‘ = Funds of the Association should be sent. 
— \ers 1 Pall Mall Ea st, W. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


CHN WELDON & CO, have the largest stock in the country of Books 
ju a cpartiments of Seience and Natura! Histery, also Transactions and 


Journ... ‘a d Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and sing le volumes or numbers, 













1 Don ath ns te waids the 


ess! RCLAY and CO., 


8. 











LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 


SPECIAL CATALOCUES : :— Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
lozical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, G ardening, &c., 2d. each, post free 


BS GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2, | 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412 


a 


The Propaganda of Peace 


G, For spreading ideas among common people there is no more 
effective method than the printed page. And ideas are like 
microbes ; scattered broadcast and fermenting everywhere, 
they become potent for good as well as for evil. But the 
best antidote to false and poisonous doctrines is to spread 
abroad the truth. 


G,. The Bible Society has understood and organized this 
method of Christian propaganda. It publishes everywhere 
the one Book which can be called universal—the Book which 
declares that God has made of one blood and loved with 
one love all races of mankind. To redeem men from 
materialism and anarchy there is no effective cure but this 
Christian propaganda of righteousness and peace and joy. 
No League of Nations can last which is not ultimately 
based upon the ideals of the Bible. No new world can arise 
unless it is built on this foundation. 


G, In the words of the Bishop of Peterborough, “‘ Democracy 
is coniing into its own. The stage is set for the coronation 
of the people. Our high responsibility is to see that at that 
coronation there is placed in the hands of Democracy the 
Book that is offered to every British Sovereign on his 
Coronation day. For the people, as for the king, ‘this is the 
most valuable thing that this world affords.’ ” 





thee: OM 


IT a 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Bible House, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 





PRESENT-DAY INDUSTRIAI, 
PROBLEMS BY ONE OF 
OF ECONOMISTS. 


AN EXAMINATION OF 
AND ECONOMIC 
THE FOREMOST 


IMAGINATION, 
LABOUR, 
CIVILISATION. 


BY 


EINAR SUNDT. 


Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 


HEINEMANN. 


NE Ww TRAVEL BOOK, 
FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY LAND, 
WATER AND AIR. 


F. HEDGES BUTLER, “Through Lapland with Skis 
Reindeer.” 


By author of and 


89 Illustrations. Price 21s, 
Obtainable at all Libraries and Bookeellers. 
Published by IT. Fisher UNWIN. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HAGLSY PARKER, 


Author of “ Sealp Mi assage,” ‘Uric Acid and the 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,’ 
“* Everybody should read this book.” 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us a6 & re velation.”—The Guardian. 

‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.””—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be!gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 








Hair,” 


* &, 


—Scotsman. 











NOVICE.—The INDEX tw the SPECLAITCL is published luij-yeuriy, from 
January lo June, anu from July to December, on te third Saturday in January 


and July. 
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DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR S. 
JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE NET. 


The continued success of DISCOVERY has naturally 
attracted a number of suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Among the wants most strongly felt has 
been the need for fuller illustration, especially of 
the scientific articles. After careful consideration 
the Committee has decided to provide more illus- 
tration, trusting that the generous support hitherto 
accorded to DISCOVERY will not be diminished 
by the consequent increase in price to one shilling. 
The Annual Subscription, including postage, will be 
12s. 6d. 








CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

SURNAMES AND ie M IRONOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY. -rof. E. Weekley and Miss Dorothy 
D. Pilkington. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE. Part I. By 
The Rev. H. Macpherson. (Illustrated.) 

THE DISCOVERIES IN CRETE (cont.). By George Glasgow. 
(Iilustrated.) 

WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
(Illustrated.) 

LAND AND SEA IN GREEK LIFE. 
(Illustrated.) 

THE FUTURE OF THE AIRSHIP IN COMMERCIAL 
TRANSPORT. By Major G. Whale. 

UP-TO-DATE METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT—L_ By 
D. W. Horner. (Ilustrated.) 
LORD LISTER. By Edward Cahen. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


By Lt.-Col. C. G. Crawley. 


By Prof. W. R. Halliday. 


(Illustrated.) 

















XIX™ GAN TYR 


FTE 
JANUARY, 1921. 


THE ARMY TRELAND. By Lieut.-Colonel Jomx 
Warp, O.B., O.M.G., M.P. 


OUR NAVY AT WAR. By Vicc-Admiral Marx Kerr, 
C.B., M.V.O. 

THE POLL OF THE PEOPLE. By J. Sr. Loz Srracury, 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TO-DAY. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Gzratp B. Hurst, K.O., M.P. 

THE MEANING OF CIVIL WAR IN RUSSIA. By 
HaroLtp WILLIAMS. 

CHINA AND THE WEST. By G. T. Orme. 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SWASHBUCKLER. 
By the Very Rev. the Dean oF EXETER. 

SPANISH PAINTERS. By D. 8. MacCoin 

THE ART OF MODERN RIDING. By Lieut.-Col, 
M. F. MoTageaart, D.S.O. 

PARENTS FIRST: AN ASPECT OF THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION. By Witu1am Hew err. 

A SOCIAL REFORMER. By Morton Luce. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. A, 
H. T. Cruarxe. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MONTENEGRO. By Rona.p 
MoNeEmt1, M.P. 

‘ECONOMISTS’ IN BOLSHEVY. By Joun Pottock. 

FRANCE OF THE BATTLE-ZONE. By Capt. Srerien 
Gwynn. 


THE VISION. By H. M. Pautx. 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. LONDON. 
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4s. net. 
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HIBBERT “JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Editor: L. P. JACKS, M.A. LL.D., D.D. 


CONTENTS. 

THE ENTENTE CORDIALE OF HUMANIST SPIRIT AS THE BASIS 
OF A LEAGUE OF NATION Ly Foster WATSON, D.Lit. 
A LEAGUE OF CHURCHES. Ly io Professor W. A. Curtis, D.D., D.Litt. 

THE CALL OF THE BISHOPS, AS HEARD BY AME RICAN PROTE ST ANTS 
by Rev. F. G. Prasopy, D. D. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF ORGANIZED RELIGION. Mrs. J. W.Woor7on. 
MY NEW-THOUGHT BOYHOOD. By CuarLes T. HALLINAN. 
RELIGION AND IDEALISM AS PRESENTED BY GIOVANNI GENTILE. 
By RoMOLO MURRI. 
CROCE’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, By R. G. CoLLINGwoop. 
1S CONSCLENCE AN EMOTION ? ly Professor WILLIAM M' DOUGALL. 
MIRACLE INCONSISTENT WITH CHRISTIANITY. By Miss DOUGALL. 
THE MIRACLES OF SADHU SUNDAR SINGH. by Rev. C.W. Emmet, B.D. 

A CHRISTIAN SCEPTIC OF THE FOURTH CENTURY, 

by MARGARET LEIGH. 
By G. G. COULTON, M.A. 
By C, G, MONTEFIORE, 


CATHOLICISM AND CIVILISATION, 
ANTI-SEMITISM IN ENGLAND. 
DISCUSSLONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 1: Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 





The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1921. 
DEMOCRACY, BUREAUCRACY AND DOLES: A LEITER FROM 
BERLIN. By Ropgrt Crozier Lone. 
THE LEAGUE AT GENEVA, By Sistey HuppLeston, 
THE CRISIS IN CHINA. By Ropery Macuray. 
THE CHANGING OUTLOOK OF TRADE UNIONISM. By A. W. Humpurey. 
THE NEW FRANCE. By Joann BELL, 
EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION? RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT, 
By J. A. R. Marriorr, MP. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD'’S SURREY HOUSES, By T. H. 8. Escort, 
A SERBONIAN LOG OF FINANCE, By H. J, Jenwninas. 
A VICTORIAN PROPHET, By Sm liewry CuakTRes Biron. 
THE SPLIT IN THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. By Josuru GoLLom, 
THE MIND OF MACHIAVELLI, By Mary BrapyorD WHITING, 
THE NEW ERA IN INDIA, By STaney Rice. 
ITALY AND THE UPYER ADIGU. By Dr. Emo Re, 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS: THE LAST. Ly ROWLAND GREY, 
THE BOOK LOVER. By Tus Duo pp RicwELrev. 
A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. By CarTain H. Lb, USHER, 
CORRESPONDENCE. Mrs. Humeuny Ward Memorial, 
LONDON: GHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 





Vol. I. No. 2 January, 1921. 


THE 


ARMY QUARTERLY 


EDITED BY 
Major-General G. P. DAWNAY, ©.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., M.V.0. 


Assistant Epiror, 


Lieut.-Colonel C. M. HEADLAM, D.S.0., 0.B.E. 





CONTENTS. 
Editorial. 
The Versailles Meo War Council. By Major-General Sir FREDERICN 
Mavriog, K.C .B. 


Defence of the British Empire. By Major-General Sir J. H. Davipson, K.C.MLG., 
C.B., D.S.0., MLP, 


Marsha! Foch. 26th of March to the 1lth of November, 1918, By Colonel 
Cc. J. ©. Geant, D.3.0., Coldstream Guards. 

Machine-Gun Tactics and Organization. By Major R. M. Waiaut, M.C., late 
Guards Machine-Gua Regiment. 

The Divorce of Soldier and Civilian. By Eenest THURTLE, 

Intelligence, 

The Scapegoat of the Battle of the Marne, 1914. Lieut.-Colonel Uentsech, 
and the order for the German Retreat. By Br.-General J. EK. EDMOMDS, 
U.B., C.MLG. (retired B.E.). 

The French Plan of Operations, August, 1914. Translation contributed by 
the Historical Section (Military Branch) Committee of Imperial Defence, 

The War Office Library. By F. J UvDLEsTON, C.B.E., Librarian, War Ofies. 

The Battle of Merckem, the 17th of April, 1918. Based on a paper conununicated 
by the General Staff of the Belgian Army. 

The Tactical Training of the Junior Officer. By Lieut.-Colonel A. Lb, LEAUMAM, 
D.S.0., South Staffordshire Regiment, 

Detachments and their Commanders. 

Notes on Foreign War Books. 

Short Reviews of recent books on Military Subjects. 

From a Student’s Scrapbook, 

APPENDIX. 

I. The Army: 1. Army Council.—2. Departmenta of the War 
Office.—3. Distribution of Regular Units of the Army.—4. Com 
mands of the Army at Home. 

Il. The Royal Air Force: 1, Air Council.—2. Air Ministry.—3. Als 
Commands. 





Price, 7s. 6d. net; By post, 7s. 10d. 


Annual Subscription, £1 10s. post free to any part of 
the world. 





LONDON : 
WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, LTD.,94 Jermyn St., S.W.d, 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS do not require their en laudations as a preliminary to : appeal 
to those who know them. To those who do not know them personal examination is easy. ‘The small 
cost of the Society’s Catalogue will enable them, aided by over 250 illustrations, to select two or three 
Prints which can be sent for inspection if they are unable readily to visit one of The Society’s local 
Agents, whose addresses will be sent upon demand for the convenience of such as cannot visit ‘Ihe 
Society’s own Galleries. 


THE PRINTS are designed to bring within reach of all purses, real reproductions (in the original 
colours) of examples selected from the finest works of all the chief Old Masters. Whether the painter 
be Titian or Reynolds or so relatively minor a Master as Bartolommeo Veneto or Liotard, the purpose 
of the Series is maintained, viz., to present a carefully balanced epitome of the development of painting, 
Thus among the prints issued, a matter of 250 reproductions exhibit typical works by 125 painters, 
M. Léonce Bénédite, Keeper of the Luxembourg Gallery, has, on this ground, found himself able to 
describe The Medici Series as amounting to “ une Tribune ¢largie, un Salon Carré idéal.”’ Wonderful ag 
are the contents of the ‘ 7ribuna’ of the Uffizi, the ‘Salon Carré’ of the Louvre, neither pretends to 
offer such a conspectus of the world’s riches in the direction of painting. Both contain the chief 
treasures of two of the finest galleries owned by any nation. New nations, still less municipalities, can 
never expect to garner their like, which will never again come upon the market. The National Gallery 
of Canada, to take only one ‘Nation,’ or the Municipal Gallery of Perth (W.A.) have not, therefore, 
been prima facie unwise if they have preferred to expend a portion of their resources in procuring 
Medici Prints after Van Byck and ‘Titian, Holbein and Gainsborough in order to enable Canadians and 
Australians in some degree to study those painters at first hand. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS may, and do, include many reproductions of paintings that command a 
wide appeal. But The Series also includes examples of painting, essential to the student but, as 
commercial publications, foredoomed to prove failures under any ordinary, conditions. Giorgione’s ‘ The 
Three Wise Men’ from Vienna, or that strange picture of the School of Leonardo ‘ Madonna Litta,’ 
are representative instances. ‘The Medici Society’s unique name is largely dependent upon this class of 
publication. It was until 1914 enabled to live up to such an ideal, thanks to its ‘Subscribers.’ From 
IgI4-17 new production was increasingly curtailed: in 1917-18 tt ceased: 1g19g-20 have been spent by 
The Society in reconstituting and re-training a staff of printers until, at last, a resumption of pro- 
duction upon an adequate scale has been secured. 


Between those years, The Society’s SUBSCRIBERS have been scattered. ‘Those who remain have 
shrunk in number to a figure which precludes any possibility of their purchases sufficing to return even 
the cost of further such Prints as the Madonna Litta or Prince Giovanelli’s supreme, if pagan, Giorgione. 
Yet no money will to-day enable a student to behold the ‘Madonna Litta’ even if Bolshevism has not 
destroyed the canvas as completely as it has ruined the Hermitage: and at no time could more than 
an infinitesimal proportion of picture lovers or students afford a journey to Petrograd. Other 
‘Subscribers’ Plates’ are, qu the originals, little less inaccessible, e.g., that strange contemporary 
version of the notorious ‘ Beatrice d’Este’ in the Ambrosiana at Milan, which an English owner 
permitted The Society to publish while refusing to exhibit the original. 


The appeal of The Society in this advertisement is, therefore, that all Students or lovers of real Art 
who can aftord a single payment of 45 will enquire for its Scheme of Subscription. Only 250 new 
Subscribers are required to justify the resumption of the publication of such plates as those cited. 
If an unhappy fate has indeed destroyed ‘Madonna Iitta’ by violence, The Medici Print (of which 
only 300 copies exist) has by chance become a document of unique value. Other pictures, in particular 
frescoes, may by mere age similarly cease to exist. Subscribers’ Plates were devised to enable The Society 
to reproduce, inter alia, paintings in danger of such a fate. A postcard of enquiry is sufficient te 
bring the required statement of the Terms of Subscription and of the considerations offered in return, 











New and Forthcoming Medici Prints. 
Printed Area. 


Gallery Ref. Inches. Prices. 

Flemish 4t J. van Eyck Portrait of a Man N.G. 222 ro} by 7} 30s. Ready 

» 47  P. de Hooch The Card Players Buckingham 20} by 17$ 40s. January 

» 48  G. Terborch The Letter Palace 21} by 18 40s. “s 

o ™ Port. of a Gentleman N.G. 19 by 154 March 

» 306 Hobbema The Avenue N.G. 830 18} by 25 37s. February 
English 38 Romney M’me de Genlis Private Owner 19 by 144 37s. January 
Italian go §©Mantegna M’na of the Rocks Uffizi, 1025 rof by 7$ 30s. March 

» 0208 Perugino Triptych N.G. *ro5s. April 

* {5 5s.—complete on 3 Sheets: Each panel, separately, {2 2s. 
x 99 Pesellino M’na, Child and Saints Dorchester Ho. 9} by 9 338. Ready 


Each (cy any four together) Packing and postage extra 2s. 


Write for the COMPLETE PROSPECTUS OF THE MEDICI PRINTS, post jree 1s. 6d., and also for the 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN ART SOCIETY 
(ENGLAND), Lid., post free 6d. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. the King and Publishers to The Trustees of the National and 
National Portrait Galleries. 


LONDON : 7 Grarron Street, W.1; 63 Borp Srreet, LIVERPOOL. 755 BoyLston St., Boston, U.S.A. 
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